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MURSORY REMARKS ON UNITARIAN- 
ISM. AND THE ARGUMENTS BY 
WHICH IT IS USUALLY SUPPORT- 
ED. 


(Cont:nued from p. 359.) . 
No. VIL. 
Dy» 1 John v. 20, Mr. Wright thus 


comments: ‘By him that is true, 
is meant the only true God. The 
Apostle seems to refer to the words 
of Jesus, John xvii. 3. He distin- 
guishes Christ from God, from him 
that is true, by calling him his Son.” 
—QOn the contrary, I contend, that 
ov7es, this, must refer to the last an- 
tecedent, Jesus Christ ; and if there 
be any reference to the text mention- 
ed by Mr. Wright, there would seem 
to be a reference equally direct to 
John i. 1,4, 9, where the * Word’? is 
said, asthe Sonis here, to be * God,” 
and to be * life.” 

Lastly, we have the following re- 
marks on Rey. 1. 8, 11, 17, and xxi. 
6, and xxii, 13. “These passages 
are placed together because some 
part of their language is similar. A 
glance at the context, especially the 
fourth and fifth verses, in which 
Jesus Christ is distinguished from 
‘Him which is, and which was, and 
Which is to come,’ will enable the 
reader to see that Rev. i. 8, is not 
the Janguage of Jesus Christ, but of 
God his Father. The words, ‘I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last,’ in ver. 11, are admitted by Trin- 
itarlans to be spurious. [See Park- 
hurst’s Gr. Lex. p. i.] Ver. 17, Je- 
Sus says, ‘J am the first and the last,’ 
but he adds, ‘I am he that liveth and 
Christ. Obsery, No, 199, 


was dead ; and behold, I am alive for 
evermore.’ Itis now acknowledged 
on all hands, that it was as man only 
that Christ died; consequently, as it 
is he that was dead, it must be the 
man Jesus who is the first and the 
last; but no one supposes the man 
Jesus had an eternal existence, there- 
fore his being the first cannot relate 
to his having always existed. He is 
first and last in the Divine counsel, 
and in the’ glorious dispensation 
which God hath introduced by him. 
These remarks equally apply to 
chap. xxi. 6, and xxii. 13. As Al- 
pha is the first, and Omega the last 
letter in the Greek alphabet, so the 
Gospel dispensation begins with 
Christ, and will be conducted by him 
to its full completion.—Hence, it is 
easy to see how he is the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last, 
without supposing him to have ex- 
isted from eternity, otherwise than 
in the Divine purpose and counsel.”’ 
—The text here stated by Mr, 
Wright to be spurious, will make 
little difference in the decision of the 
question, for the same words occur 
in Rey, xxii. 13, where they evident- 
ly belong to our Saviour, as appears 

from ver. 16. J] must also consider 

them as his words, in chap. i. ver. 8. 

But one clear text, such as chap. 

Xxli. ver, 13, is sufficient to shew 

that the titles are applicable indis- 

criminately, and therefore in the 

same sense, to the Father and the 

Son. Ib another place, indeed, the 

author speaks thus of the high titles 
ascribed to our blessed Lord in the 

Apocalypse: “ He is declared to be 

the first begotten from the dead ; 
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which seems like a direction to re- 
gard him throughout the whoie book 
us the man whom the Jews hanged 
onatree, whom God raised from 
the dead. Amid the most splendid 
Imagery he is introduced as the Son 
of man (ver. 13); and when he an- 
nounces himself to his astonished dis- 
ciples, he declares himself the same 
person who was once dead (ver. 18); 
when he calls himself the first and 
the last, meaning, perhaps, the au- 
thor and finisher of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, it is still as a person who 
was once dead (chap. il. 8); when he 
is described in the midst of the 
throne, it is as a person who had 
been slain (chap. v. 6.) Inthe most 
grand and glorious scenes, when 
Christ appears, itis still the crucified 
aan we behoid, he 1s the person God 
hath so highly honoured.” —The de- 
ductions in this passage are dcfec- 
tive, but not inaccurate. To the in- 
erpretation, indeed, of the expres- 
sion ‘first and last,” as meaning 
only the “ author and finisher” of the 
Gospel dispensation, J cannot but 
object, because it is an expression 
peculiarly appropriate to Deity, and 
never, solar as | can perceive, appli- 
edto any whois not God. The only 
places where it occurs in Scripture, 
are - xi1.43; xliv. 63 xivili 12; 
Rev. 1. 11,173 . 83 xxi. 15; and 
the re iM may judge, whether such 
a description can be applied, after 
such ause of it, to any who is not 
Almighty. A consecutive perusal 
of the five verses in Rev. 1. 5 to 9 In- 
elusive, will make it appear whether 
it is used . here. 

These, | beheve, are all the passa- 
ees whicnthe author adduces as be- 
ing erroneously construed by Trini. 
tarians, in order to ascribe proper 
deity to Jesus Christ. They, of 
course, are more numerous than 
‘hose which apply to any other part 
of this vital question, because on the 
point of Christ’s essential Deity the 
whole difference between Unitarians 
and Trinitarians turns. 

Phe next point to which I shallad- 
yert, is that of the incommunicabie 
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offices and attributes of Deity, whic), 
the Scriptures ascribe to Christ : and 
here, also, we may be contented to 
follow the track of our author, though 
with some hopes that we shall not be 
detained so long in this part of our 
inquiry as in the preceding. 

First, on Matt. xvyiil. 20, Mr. 
Wright thus comments: * This is 
staied by Jesus as the reason why 
God will sanction the proceedings, 
and answer the prayers of his disci. 
ples ; but it is not necessary he should 
be with them in person, in order to 
their recetving the Divine sanction, 
and the blessings they ask ; only, that 
he should be in the midst of them 
by his word, authority, and spirit, 
Whatever is done In his name, thatis, 
by his authority, according to his 
word, in his spirit, will be acceptable, 
[f Paul’s being present with the Co. 
rinthians and Colossians in- spirit, 
when personally absent (1 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. ii. 5), proves not his omnipres- 
ence, neither does Christ’s being in 
the midst of his disciples, when per- 
sonully absent, prove his omnipres- 
ence.’—To this I would reply that 
Christ is with his disciples not in his 
human presence, but by the Holy 
Spirit, which is one with him, as he 
is with the Father. When St. Paul 
says, that his spiritis with the Co- 
rinthians, even when he is absent in 
body, he means, that the same Spirit 
which rests on him is with them, es- 
pecially on such occasions, to qualify 
them to act in his name and by his 
authority. So, then, Jesus Christ 
and St. Paul are both said to be pre- 
sent by the Spirit ; but the former by 
the Spirit whichis in him, and the lat- 
ter by the Spirit which was upon him. 

The preceding extract was de- 
signed to contute an inference which 
establishes the omnipresence 0} 
Christ. The next disputes his in- 
finite goodness. ‘ When one called 
Christ good, he said, ‘Why callest 
thou me good? there is none good 
but one, that is God.’ (Matt. xix. 17.) 
This shews that he did not pretend 
to be good inthe same absolute — 
as God isy that he set up no claim t© 
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underived, infinite goodness.” -—From 
this question, I believe, no conclu- 


sion can be drawn as tothe claims of 


Jesus Christ. My own persuasion, 
in common with that of many of the 
best commentators, 1s, that he chose 
co put the inquirer toa trial, and to 
ascertain by this mode of interroga- 
tion whether he was prepared to ac- 
:nowledge his Deity; and till Mr. 
Wright has disproved the correct- 
ness of this interpretation, he can 
have no right to infer that Jesus 
Christ did not pretend to be good in 
‘he same absolute sense as God is; 
infinite goodness. 

The force and import of John iil. 
13 is thus evaded: “It is only in the 
figurative sense in which the word 
‘heaven’ is used in Scripture, that 
‘he Son of man could be in heaven 
while he was on earth; as he was in 
the bosom of the Father (John i. 18), 
he had an intimate knowledge of his 
designs and holy will.’—Why so? 
Where is the author’s proof? We 
say, that the Divine name, ¢ ay», is 
here assumed by Christ, to shew that 
:n his Divine nature he is ever with 
the Father. Mr. Wright, indeed, 
adds : **So Christians are sald, in the 
present life, to ‘sit together in heav- 
nly places.’ (Eph. ii. 6). But 


Cd *r 


thisisnotin heaven, or in the bosom 


} 
of the Father, but in heavenly pla- 
ces, In heavenly stations, in offices 
velonging to the kingdom of heaven, 
or dispensation of the Gospel. 

| must next comment upon the 
loose manner in which John y. 23 is 
‘iterpreted in the work under con- 
sideration. ‘Phe Father judgeth 
10 man, but hath committed all 
idgment, or the regulation of all 
ihings, to the Son, that all men should 
ionour the Son even as they honour 
‘he Father; that is, that they should 
honour him as the person whom the 
rather hath appointed to reizn over, 
ond exccute judgement among them.” 
Surely to honour him as the per- 
‘oh Whom the Father hath appointed, 





is not to honour him asthe Father ; 
and a system which requires such 
dilution of scriptural phraseology 
may justly be suspected of inaccu- 
Vacy. 

The refutation of our Lord’s om- 
nipotence and omniscience, in the 
following passage, is also inconclu- 
Sive. ‘ The extraordinary know- 
ledge, and miraculous works of 
Christ, are no proof of his divine 
nature. He received his extraordi- 
nary wisdom and knowledge from 
the Father, by the Holy Spirit which 
was given him. (Isa. xl. 2, 3; 
John v. 20; and viii. 28.) If this 
knowledge proved that Jesus hada 
Divine nature, the knowledge the 
ancient prophets had of secret things 
and future events, would prove that 
they also had a Divine nature. His 
miraculous works he ascribed to the 
Father, John xiv. 10. Had these 
vorks proved the Divine nature of 
Jesus, the works done by the Apos- 
tles would have proved their Divine 
nature ; he said, ‘He that belicveth 
On me, the works that I do, shall he 
do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do.’ (John xiv. 12.) 
The knowledge of Christ was not 
too great for God to communicate 
to a inan, nor his works too great for 
a manto perform,when God was with 
him and in him.’—The peculiar and 
distinguishing character of Christ, 
With respect to his knowledge and 
works, is, that he knew all things, 
and performed what miracles he 
would, and to whom he saw fit. It 
is true, our author objects, that this 
is said of others also, as | John ii. 
20; see likewise Phil. iv. 13 ;—but 
let the reader consider the different 
subjects and occasions on which 
these words are applied to Christ and 
his disciples, and be will perceive 
that they are used in avery different 
latitude and extent of meaning. Of 
Jesus itis said, that he needed not 
that any should testiiy of man, be. 
cause he knew all men, (John ij. 
25.) His knowledge of all men is 
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thus assigned as a proof of his know- 
ing this man, and must, therefore, 
be construed strictly. But the pro- 
fession in Phil. iv. 13 follows an enu- 
meration of particulars of which it 


appears to be a summing-up and 
conclusion. (ver. 12.) The general 


Statement, therefore, must be re- 
stricted by the nature of the particu- 
lars out of which it grows: as thus: 
*¢T can do all the things which I have 
mentioned, and all the like things, 
through Christ, that strengtheneth 
me’’.—So, also, Jesus could do the 
works of the Father when and to 
whom he would; but, when it is 
written, | John il. 20, * Ye know all 
things,’’ there is no such deduction 
drawn from it. The expression 
is solitary, or is limited to that truth 
of the Gospel to which it unques- 
tionably refers. Hence it is, that, 
while no one contends for the real 
omniscience and omnipotence of St. 
Paul or the disciples, those attributes, 
as ascribed to Jesus Curist, no one 
has been or ever will be able to dis- 
prove.—The following inference, 
moreover, is illogical: ‘ Jesus told 
his disciples they should do greater 
works than those they had seen him 
do: it follows, therefore, that the 
wisdom and power which Jesus pos- 
sessed, were not too great to be com. 
municated to a mere man” 
Lerd never told his disciples that 
they should have greater wisdom and 
power than he possessed, but only 
that they should do greater works 
than they had seen him do, The 
two things are essentially distinct. 
The latter was eminently fulfilled, 
when the Aposties conimunicated 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost by laying 
on their hands: the former, it would 
be impious to assert. 

Further, in reference to the in- 
effable glory of Christ, which re- 
suits from the foregoing perfec- 
tions, our author asks, ‘Will any 


person say that God could not 


raise a man to all the dignity and 
glory to which Jesus is exalted 


29? 
, 


Our 


[ July, 


Unitariantsiit. 


—The dignity and glory to which 
Jesus Christ is exalted, are the 
dignity and glory of his humanity ; 
and to this glory we dare not say 
that God could not raise a mere man, 
But it is not so with the glory which 
he had with the Father before the 
world was, This glory is incom- 
municable ; for it is the glory of God; 
and he says of it, ‘1 will not give my 
glory unto another.” (Isa. xlviii, 
11.) Accordingly, the Saviour does 
not pray for any extension of the 
glory inherent in him, as he does of 
the glory given ; but says, “ Now, 0 
Father, glorify me with thine own 
self, with the glory which | had with 
thee before the world was.” (John 
Xvil. 5.) 

Neither does the idea of the Di- 
vine fulness, In the following passage, 
come up to the majesty of that ex- 
pression as used by the Apostles. 
The author staies an objection, and 
gives his answer :—* 047. The no- 
tion of Christ’s simple humanity im. 
plies a dental of his being one with 
the Father, and divests him of the 
Divine fulness. dns. It excludes 
the idea of his being God; but it im- 
plies no denial of what he said, that 
the Father was with him and in hin, 
that he and his Father are one in tes- 
timony, and in their care of the 
church ; that they are one, as he and 
his disciples are to become one. 
Christians are said to be partakers 
of the Divine nature ; yet they do not 
cease to be mere men. _ Paul pray- 
ed that the Christians at [Ephesus 
might be filled with all the fulness 
of God; but their being so filled 
would not transform them into gods. 
Those who assert that Christ is 
merely man, do not deny that it hath 
pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell, even all the fulness 
of the Godhead, in the most substan- 
tial manner in which itis possible it 
should dwell in a man.”—Christtans 
are, indeed, said to partake, oF 
rather it is held out to them as al 
attainable end that they may pat 
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rake, of the Divine nature. (2 Pet. 
4) But to be made partakers of 
one Daturey sy | conceive, ho neces- 
sary forfeiture of another; and it 
isa different thing to bea partaker, 
and a proprietor. It is also an object 
of St. Paul’s prayer, that the Ephe- 
sian Chrisuans might be filled with 
all the fulness of God » but itis not 
said of them, that the fulness of God 
dwells in them, as is said of Christ. 
l.deed, it is remarkable, that the 
same Apostle elsewhere varies that 
prayer, by substituung what would 
appear to be Ip his mind an equiva- 
lent expression, ‘the fulness of 
(Eph. iil. 19; iv.13.) To 
have the fulness of Godhead dwell- 
ing in him even bodily, implies a 
connection with Deity of which no 
mere man is capable. (Col. 1.19 ; 
li. 9.) ; 

But all the texts which attribute 
Divine attributes to the Son of God, 
are, pethaps, of still less force than 
‘those which represent him as the 


| Creator. Of these we have already 


ehad occasion to notice one, from the 
F proem to St. John’s Gospel. It must 
| be admitted to be an office which, if 
eranted, would demolish the whole 
Unitarian scheme. Accordingly, 
Mr. Wright adverts to it in various 
parts of his work, recurring to it 
again and again, as if he felt it to be 
astrong hold of his opponents. 

His first account of itis as follows. 
“In whatever sense creation is as- 
cribed to Christ, it isevidently to him 
a man itis ascribed. The passage 
most relied on, as proving the unl- 
verse was made by him, is Col. 1. 
io; butin the context he is spoken 


fofasaman who actually died (ver. 


i8); consequently, it cannot be the 
literal creation thatis spoken of; for 
that could not be made by acrucified 
Man: not to say, that Jehovah, who 
declared not to be a man, neither 
the son of man, in several places in 
theOld Testament, claims the lite- 
al creation as his own exclusive 
Work. Paul speaks not of the crea- 
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tion of heaven and earth; but of 
things in heaven, and things in earth; 
and when the figurative sense in 
which such language is used in the 
sacred writings is considered, it will 
be most natural to conclude that it is 
of the new figurative creaton, the 
new order of things, of which the 
man Jesus is the architect, that the 
passage treats.’’—-It is a concession 
of some value to have obtained from 
our author, that creation is ascribed 
to Christ by the Scriptures in some 
sense: for that word in its literal 
meaning can belong to none but 
God; and whenever a literal mean- 
ing will suit the context of a passage, 
it is not correct to introduce a figu- 
rative one. In the case here cited, 
the author thinks the literal sense 
untenable. ‘ It cannot be,” says he, 
“ the literal creation that is spoken 
of ; for that could not be made bya 
crucified man.”” But this, again, is 
begging the very question at issue, 
whether he who became a cruci- 
fied man could not also have been 
the Author of creation: and when 
we add, that we believe this Son of 
God to be the very Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, we deny the foun- 
dation of the author’s argument; to 
which foundation he must apply his 
reasonings, if he would effectually 
combat ours. Lor my own part, } 
am contented to take the words as 
they stand; and subjoining them, 
for the reflection of my readers, 
leave them to judge whether such 
an august description can fairly be 
melted down to mean nothing more 
than the author of a system, instead 
of a Creator of worlds. “By him 
were all things created, that are in 
heaven and that are in earth, visible 
aud invisible ; whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers : all things were cre- 
ated by him, and for him; and he 
is before all things, and by him al! 
things consist.” This translation 
of the passage seems perfectly ac- 
curate: nevertheless, Mr. Wrigh: 
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observes upon it ;—‘* The creation 
here spoken of is ascribed to a man 
who actually died, and was raised 
from the dead (see ver. 18) ; conse- 
quently, the language ought to be 
so explained as to be suitable to him. 
It is impossible a man who actually 
died should be the Creator of the 
natural world: eitherthe words must 
be understood of the new creation, 
or the Christ who died is deprived 

f tue honour of forming it.”—Sure- 
ly this is a very insufficient, not to 
say uncandid, way of answering those 
who hold that the nature in which 
our Lord was capable of death was 
not that by which he created the 
worlds; and it is much more reason- 
able to argue, “ Because the creation 
is here ascribed to a man whoactual- 
ly died, therefore this man must have 
had a Divine nature as well asa hu- 
man; for the Creator of all things 
must be God.” 

But the commentator denies the 
visible creation to be here spoken of. 
** The Apostle does not mention the 
creation of heaven and earth, nor of 
any material substances ; but of 
things in heaven, and things in earth: 
the language is not such as we find 
in Scripture applied to the creation 
of the natural world, but such as is 
suited to describe the establishment 
of a new economy, or morai order of 
things. Paul speaks of a new, a spi- 
ritual creation, in other places in his 
writings. See 2 Cor. v. 17; Eph. 
i. 13; andii. 10. In the context he 
is treating on the same subjects as 
in the other passages, where a moral 
creation is mentioned. He is evi- 
dently describing the great change e 
produced in the world by the appear- 
ance of Christ, and the introduction 
of Christianity.”——In the other pas- 
sages cited, St. Paul tells his readers, 
that he is speaking, not of the first, 
but of anew creation: therefore they 
are not parallel to this. Here, on 
the contrary, he says, “ All things 
were created:’’ consequently we 
have no right to presume that he 


mcant only some. His language j im. 
plies that he meant all the old crea. 
tion as well as the | eW—inani mate, 
veretable, animai, spir itual—visible 
ve invisible——tirones, dominions, 
principalities, powers: ‘ All things 
were created by him, and for him? 
But sul our author objects; “H, 
uses language equally strony ang 


figurative, when speaking of the state 


of the world, which he describes as, 
scene of darkness and disorder, the 
empire of sin and death: by the jp. 
troduction of the Gospel dispensg. 
tion, light was diffused, life commy. 
nicated,order produced, the world re. 
generated, all things created anew,” 
—All the strong language of §, 
Paul is not figurative language, 
He describes things as they are. His 
strongest language, in the descrip. 
tion of this world, is when he calls 
itthe kingdom of Satan: and even 
this is not figurative language. - 
deed, the disposition to translate all 
his descriptions into metapbors, de- 
erades his inspired character, and 
may well bring Scripture into disre- 
pute. The language of exaggeration 
is not the language oftruth; norcan 
I, therefore, accede to the following 
representation of St. Paul’s language 
in this text. ‘ Full of devout ardour, 
and being a leading instrument un 
der Christ in this great work, it was 
natural for Paul to describe it in 
the boldest language. The Gospel 
dispensation, embracing both Jews 
and Gentiles, men of all ranks, from 
the highest throne to the meanest 
cottage ; new organizing every 
—_ uncer a moral view ; affecting 
rery thing both heavenly and earth: 
tee designed to bringail into subjec- 
tion to Christ, and extending to every 
thing that relates to the moral w pire 
whether visible or invisible ; might 
well be described in such language 
as the Apostle hath used.”’ In fact 
St. Paul’s language goes beyol nd 
even this; for he says not only tat 
the Gospel dispensation affected 
eyery thing both heavenly aud 
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earthly, but that all things in heaven 
and carth were originally constituted 
in or by Christ Jesus, and for him ; 
and unicss his meaning be such as 
these terms Import, his language is 
bold indeed, for it exceeds all bounds 
of sobriety and truth. 


(Lo be Continued,) 


To the Blitor of tie Christian Observer. 


YouR correspondent T. K. in his 
yaluabie remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s 
Prospectus (p. 283), seems to ad- 
mit. orat least does not deny, that 
Luther’s German translation of the 


Scriptures may have been made 


“fromthe Vulgate. But I cannot 


think that this was indeed the Case. 

The Dean of Carlisle, in his centin- 

uation of his brother (the Rev. Jo- 

seph Milner’s) Ecclesiastical His- 

tory. makes some remarks which 

‘seems to bear upon the subject.— 
«During Luther’s confinement” (in 

his Patmos) ** he had studied the 

Hebrew tongue with persevering 
‘industry; and had translated the 
-whole New Testament into the Ger- 
man language. He then proceeded 

‘to apply his Hebrew studies to the 
translation of the Old Testament, 

Iwhich he also published gradually, 
and finished the whole in the year 
130, In this work he was much 
sisted by the labour and advice of 
Several of his friends, particularly 
Justus Jonas, and Philip Melancthon. 
he whole performance itself was a 
Monument of that astonishing indus- 
by which marked the character of 
his Reformer,” (p.645.)—But, why 
@° diligently study the Hebrew in 
rer to the translation of the Old 

Testament, if at last it was merely 

‘ranslation from the Vulgate { 


io 


ly, the Greek, if he made no use 
Mit in translating the New Testa- 
Surely Luther had little 
beeced the labour and advice of his 
‘hed friends, had he merely un- 
‘Maken to translate Latin into Ger- 


Ment ¢ 
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man, in both which languages he 
was eminently skilful. 

Dr. Milner elsewhere remarks ; 
“ T'rom several authentic documents 
it appears, that during his solitude, 
in the summer of the year 1521, he 
not only translated all the New Tes- 
tament, but also took great pains to 
improve his knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, for the pur- 
pose of rendering the intended ver- 
sion of the Scriptures more com- 
plete. ‘I find,’ says he, ‘ that I 
have undertaken a work which is 
above my strength. I shalk not 
touch the Old Yestament till Fcan 
have the assistance of yourself and 
my other friends at Wuriemberg. 
If it were possible that I could be 
with you, and remain undiscovered 
in my snug chamber, I would come ; 
and there, with your help, would 
translate the whole from the begin- 
ning, that at length there might be 
a version of the Scriptures fit for 
Christians to read. This would be 
agreat work,” &c. (p. 586.) Is this 
the conduct and language of a ser- 
vile translator of a translation, from 
Latin into German, without any at- 
tempt at improvement ? 

Again: * In a letter to Melanc- 
thon, Luther mentions, as an addi- 
tional reason which induced him to 
return home, his translation of the 
Bible into the German language. 
This was a great and important 
work, in the execution of which he 
stood in need of the help of bis 
fricnds.’’ (note, p. 610.) 

The high estimation which Lu- 
ther’s translation holds, even to this 
day, in Germany, clearly shews that 
learned men do not consider it 
merely as the translation of a trans: 
Jation, and especially of a translation 
which the very attachment of the 
church of Rome, viewing it, as it 
does, as of superior authority in some 
respects to the originals, has tended 
so greatly to lower in the estimation 
of the Protestant and Reformed 
churches. §Todecide on the merits 
of Luther’s translation,’ remarks Dr. 
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Milner, “ would require not only an 
exact knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew, but also of the German 
language.” (p. 646.) But would the 
exact knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew be requisite in forming this 
judgment, if the translation were 
made from the Vulgate? It seems, 
indeed, to me very probable, that 
Luther and his learned coadjutors 
did not needlessly, or affectedly, de- 
part from the commonly received 
Latin version in translating the 
Scriptures, but only when the origi- 
nal languages would evidently and 
decidedly admit of a better render- 
ing : and that it 1s this wise and 
modest caution which has given oc- 
casion to some, who have not fully 
examined the fact, to report it a 
mere translation of the Vulgate. 
(oe 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

1 am surprised that Mr. Bellamy 
should assert that no translation of 
the Holy Scriptures has ever been 
made from the Hebrew since the 
days of Jerome, who is supposed to 
be the translator of the Latin Bible 
called the Vulgate. 

In order to shew that the transla- 
tors of the English Bible now in use 
did not make their translation from 
the Vulgate, as Mr. Bellamy says, 
J shall insert the following passages 
from the Prophet Isaiah, as they ap- 
pear in the two versions. 

ENGLISH. VULGATE. 

i.31.Tnestrong; Their strength 
shall be as tow,jas tow, and their 
and the maker of} works as a spark. 
it as a spark. 
ii. 6. They are} Their country 
replenished fromjis replenished as 
the East, and arejat the beginning 
soothsayers like, with sorceries, as 
the Philistines ;|the country of the 
and they please! Philistines is; and 
themselves in the|they abound with 
children of stran-|the children of 
gers, istrangers™. 





*The translation of the Septuagint is 


(July, 


ENGLISH. VULGATE. 

vill. 22 &ix. 1} Behold tribula. 
Behold trouble &jiion and darkness, 
darkness, dimnessjlaintness and ap. 
of anguish ; andlyuish, and a dim. 
they shall be driv-iness following 
en to darkness.|/bim, and he yi 
Nevertheless thelnot be able to es. 
dimness shall not cape from his an. 
be such as was injyuish*. 

her vexation. 
ix. 1,2. Whenat! At the first time 
the first he lightlyjthe land of Zeby. 
afflicted the landjiun and the land 
of Zebulun, anclof Naphtali was 
the land of Naph-leased, and after. 
tali, and  after-jward the way of 
ward did morejthe sea was griey. 
grievously afflictiously afflicted, be. 
her by the way oflyond Jordan, Gal. 
the: sea, beyondilee of the nations. 
Jordan, in Galilee/The people who 


of the  nations.jwalked in dark- 
The people thatiness, &c. 
walked in dark- 

ness, &c, 

ix. 18. Andthey; The pride of 
Shall mount up,jsmcke shall be rd. 


like the lilting upjled up together, 
of smoke. 

xvil. 9. In that} Io that day shall 
day shall  hisjhis strong cities 
strong cities be asjbe forsaken 3 
a forsaken bough|ploughs and corm 
and an uppermostifields, which wert 
branch,which they/forsaken before 
leftbecause of the/the children @ 
children of Israel.{Israel. 





the same. If the translators had translit 
ed from the Vulgate, or consulted tl 
Septuagint, they would not have beet 
mistaken in rendering the word ‘from 
the east,” which should be translated, “# 
at the beginning,” as it is in the Vulgate 


and which is right, for the country of tig 


Philistines did not lie east from Judea, bi! 
west from it. 

“The Vulgate makes both the chap 
and the sense to end here ; but the Ef 
lish translators make the last clause 
the beginning of chapter ix., and whict 
would not have been so if they |# 
translated from it. As no other trae 
lators have done this but Junius, a 
Tremellius, and Castalio, it 13 *™ 
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ENGLISH. VULGATE. 
xix. 23. Andthe; And the Eygp- 
shall! | tian shall serve the 


Vovntlals 
igypila , 
the | Assyrians. 


serve with 
Assyrians. 

xxiv. 6. There-| Therefore the in- 
fore the inhabitants habitants shall be 
of the earth are }mad,and few men 
burned and few left. 
men left. 

| could insert many more, but 
these | think are quite sufficient to 
shew that the translators of tie Eng- 
lish Bible were not guided by the 
Vulgate in making their translation. 
It would, indeed, bea great reproach 
to their memory, if it could be prov- 
ed that they could not read Hebrew, 
but were obliged to make a transla- 
tion by means of the Vulgate. _ 

: PHILO CRITICA SACRA. 


-- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your judicious review of Mr. Jebb’s 
Sermons has confirmed me in an 
opinion I have long since formed, 
that many persons, whose views of 
the scheme of salvation are truly 
scriptural and just, err in. their ideas 
relative to the best mode of commu- 
nicating to others “the words of 
eternal life.’ Though they have 
themselves been Icd to the knowledge 
of the truth by means progressive 
and painful, they are anxious to dis- 
cover some shorter and easier way by 
which they may lead others, Desirous 
to produce immediately the effects 
of the doctrines of the Gospel, they 
appear to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of the doctrines themselves ; 
and ina laudable zeal to promote 
practical Christianity, they scem also 
lo forget the necessity of implanting 


greater reason supposed that the transla- 
tors of the English Bible have followed 
them, Mr. Mead supposes that the clause 
in the English Bible which begins the 
ninth chapter, as far as the word vexation, 
to be the end of chapter viii., as is found in 
the Septuagint and Vulyate. 
Christ. Obsery. No. 199, 


Duty of preaching the Whole of revealed Truth. 





in the mind those fundamental princi: 
ples on which Christianity depends. 
But we must ever remember, that 
there is but one * Way” by waich 
the sinner can return to God—theie 
is but one system of * Truth” which 
can effectually deliver him from er- 
ror—there is but cne * Life” from 
whence he can derive that spiritual 
existence which is by communion 
with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ. Allowing for modifications 
of character and diversity of station, 
the operation of Divine truth must be 
similar on all; and however repugnant 
it may be to the feelings of man, apt as 
man is to be elated above measure, the 
foundation of all radical and perma- 
nent change must be laid in a simple, 
full,and undisguised explanation of 
the doctrines of the universal corrup~ 
tion of our nature, the consequent 
necessity of a renewal by grace, and 
the attainment of this and every other 
blessing in the Christian covenant 
through the exclusive merits of Him 
who loved us, and gave himself for 
us, in order that we might live 
through faith in him, It appears to 
me,that the Epistles of St.Paul and his 
fellow- Apostles constitute an admira- 
ble model by which ministers may 
frame their discourses. In theseEpis- 
tles we usually discern one uniform 
mode of procedure. The doctrine 
is explained,and its truth established ; 
after which are deduced the practical 
conclusions which are its natural re. 
sults. If ministers, therefure, desire 
to imitate these * wise master-build- 
ers,’ if they would promote the edi- 
fication of those to whom they are 
the appointed messengers of recon- 
Ciliation, they must endeavour to give 
a luminous and direct statement of 
the whole of revealed truth. In ex- 
amining into their own hearts, and in 
a recollection of their own progress 
from error to truth, they will be 
furnished with useful hints for their 
guidance in regard to those whom 
they would win toa cordial reception 
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of the doctrines ofthe Gospel. They 
will assure them of their own Insuffi- 
clency, that they may convince them 
of their need ofthe Divine influences: 
they will assure them of their own 
unworthiness, that they may Convince 
them of their need of the righteous- 
ness of Christ. Phey will direct 
them to look to Him, as the alpha 
and the omega, the begining and the 
end, of their salveiion, the author 
and finisher of their faith, and the 
only foundation of theirhopes. They 
will Jead them to the Spirit. the 
promised Co:nforter, whose office it 
is to take of the things o1 Christ and 


shew them unto us, as the source of 


all spiritual illumination and strength. 
as the author and giver of spiritual and 
eternal life. Thus, under the blessing 
of Him whose strength is made per- 
fect in our weakness, they will be In- 
strumental in converting maby to 
righteousness: they will see them 
advancing from one degree of know- 
ledge to another—from conviction of 
sin, to faith in Jesus Christ ; from 
faith in Jesus Christ, to love towards 
Him; and from love, to a course of 
holy obedience both generally and in 
the minutest details of the Christian 
life. ‘Thus may they bope to lead 
their flocks in green pastures, beside 
the still waters, till both minister and 
flock are removed to those more sub- 
stantial joys which are the promised 
reward of such as live by the faith of 
the Son of God, under the constant 
guidance and superintendance of his 
holy Spirit. W. M. 
-— — 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CAV. 
Rom. iii. 24, 25.—Being justified 
freely by God’s grace, through the 
redempto n that is in Christ Jesus ; 
whom God hath set forth to bea 
frropitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are 
past. 


{r is apeculiar excellency of Divine 


revelation, that it will bear to be ex. 
amined in every possible aspect 
without losing its claims upon oy 
admiration. If, for example, we re. 
ter tothe character of the Almighty 
as there described, we see it beayt}. 
fully unfolded and magnified in tha: 
very plan which in another aspect ap. 
pears formed exclusively for the 
advantage of maikind. Whateye: 
view we take is equally for the hon. 
our of the Gospel. There are no up. 
sightiy parts admitted for the sake of 
others of a niore pleasing kind; one 
attribute is not sacrificed to another ; 
particular errors are not permitted 
to enter through too general an at. 
tenuon to the effect atlarge. It isnot 
tous with the works or the systems of 
man, In which we must ever be con. 
tented to receive the evil with the 
good, the defective with the perfect. 
Heathenism could, perhaps, boast of 
individual parts that were not un- 
becoming ; but taken either as 2 
whole, or surveyed in its details, it 
was equaliy at war with reason and 
experience, it was equally dishonour- 
able to mun and to God. The Cos- 
pel alone could disclose such a plain 
and consistent scheme of salvation, 
as should offer new claims to our ad- 
miration in proporuion as we ente: 
more deeply into its spirit and design, 
Phe Gospel alone could teach us 
how to combine those apparently Ir- 
reconcileable objects, the justification 
of guilty man with the spotless hon- 
our of an all-pure and equitable God. 
The Gospel alone could undertake 
to shew, as in the words of the text, 
in what manner a propitiation could 
be made that should at once justily 
the sinner and exhibit the righteous: 
ness of the Almighty. 

In connection with this idea, let 
us consider, from the passage before 
US, 

First, The great object of oul 
Lord’s word in his capacity of a Re 
deemer—namely, our justification : 

Secondly, The reason of Gods 
setting him forth in this capacity 
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‘« to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sin.” 

I. The great object of our Lord’s 
work in his capacity of a Redecmer 
_—namely, cur justification —The 
blessing here mentioned is not one 
of slight importance. Even to be 
justified in the sight of our fellow. 
creatures, to have our conduct ap- 
pear fair and equitable betore the 
world, is esteemed among men a 
concern of serious and weighty in- 
terest. How much more, then, to 
stand justified before Him who 
“searcheth the heart and trieth the 
reins,” and who, both in point of 
sustice and power, can punish us 
eternally for our violations of his 
law ! 

To place us in this happy condi- 
tion of persons pardoned and justifi- 
edin the Divine sight, was the great 
object of the sacrifice and death of 
our blessed Lord ; and some of the 
particulars mentioned in the text 
will point out the manner in which 
that object was obtained. It is said, 
that we are justified dy God’s grace 
—freely—through the redemption that 
73 in Christ Jesus. All these cir- 
cumstances are highly important, 
and deserve our most scrious atten- 
tlon. 

1. Our justification, then, is dy 
God’s grace s—by that love and fa- 
vour which he bears to his creatures, 
and which, in a most wonderful and 
exalted manner, he has exhibited to- 
wards mankind. We are notto view 
the Most High as a tyrant who was 
glad of an opportunity to exhibit his 
displeasure, or who willed that we 
should perish rather than return and 
live. On the contrary, we find him 
interested in our redemption, and 
actively employed in its accomplish- 
ment. In hisown Divine mind, and 
from his own voluntary favour, arose 
that plan of pardon and justification, 
which upon earth we are invited and 
‘ntreated to embrace, and which in 
‘eaven will constitute the theme of 
“ternal wonder, and gratulation, and 
clight. The most simple and na- 
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tive feeling, if we may so speak, of 
the Almighty towards his creatures, 
is that of love and favour : and to 
this attribute are we indebted for all 
the blessings, temporal and eternal, 
which we enjoy, and which could 
never bave sprung from any but a 
Being of infinite benevolence, whose 
very property is Love, and whose 
mercies are over all his works. 

2. But the simple grace or favour 
of God is not the on/y circumstance 
mentioned by the Apostle as con- 
nected with cur justification. Fa- 
vour might be deserved ; it might 
have been purchased by previous 
rood conduct; in the same manner 
as Josep is said to have found fa- 
vour with his master. Saint Paul, 
tnerefore adds the epithet “ freely,” 
that is, as an unmerited gift, not of 
works, lest any man should hoast. 
There is no subject upon which the 
Apostle insists more frequently or 
more carnestly, than upon the gra- 
tuitous nature of our justification 
before God, and those circumstances 
which made it necessary that justifi- 
cation, if bestowed atall, should ne- 
cessarily be thus gratuitous. In the 
chapter from which the text is taken, 
as wellas throughout the Epistle, he 
is remarkably explicit upon these 
subjects. He observes, in the ninth 
verse, that “he had before proved 
both Jew and Gentile to be under 
sin ;’’ and proceeds, in the following 
verses, to apply to mankind in gen- 
eral those decisive words of the 
Psalmist: Z@here is none righteous, 
no not one; there is none that under- 
standeth ; there ts none that seeketh 
after God. They are ail gone out of 
the way ; they are together become 
unprofitable ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one. There is no fear 
of God before their eyes. he whole 
of this awful character he sums up 
in one single sentence, in the verse 
preceding the text : ii have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. 

It was a consideration of these 
circumstances that appeared to the 
Apostle to render the fayour of ' 
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God in the redemption of mankind 
so perfectly gratuitous and unde- 
served. He therefore brings them 
forward in a manner the most forci- 
ble and pointed—though by no means 
more forcible or pointed than the 
occasion deserved—in order to ex- 
hibit the greatness of the Divine fa- 
vour in our justification, and its to- 
tal independence of any meritorious 
or procuring cause upon the part of 
mankind. 

3. This leads him to notice, fur- 
ther,the great medium through which 
the blessing was bestowed. It was 
not merited, it was not self-derived : 
it was the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus, ** whom God set forth 
to be a propitiation for our sins.” 
tle it was that became the sacrifice 
for our trangressions, and the great 
Mediator between God and man. 
‘The Apostle entitles him “ a propi- 
tration”’—-that is, a mercy-seat, or 
throne of grace, the medium through 
which the favour of God is exhtou- 
cd to a lost and rebellious world. 
As the glory olf the Most High dwelt 
visibly in the holy of holies under 
the Law ; so the grace and favour, 
which prompted the redemption of 
our fallen race, was embodied, or 
resided, in our adorable Lord; who 
was set forth—that is, appointed, or. 
dained, and qualified—for the mo- 
mentous work. QOur sins had sepa- 
vated between us and God : we had 
become incapacitated for every thing 
holy or meritorious : death was ap. 
proaching, judgment was impending, 
and eternal destruction was our mer- 
ited portion. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the Second Person 
m the ever-blessed Trinity freely 
offered himself for our salvation. 
Ife interposed on our behalf, as the 
sacrifice for our sins, and the exam- 
ple by which we might in future 
learn how to walk so as to please 
Crod. Dying himself, he delivered 


us from eternal death ; rising again, 
he opened to us the gates of heaven, 
and gave us a pledge and earnest of 
our own resurrection to eternal life. 
tle procured the oblivion of our 


[July, 


offences, the acceptance of our per- 
sons and services—in a word, oyr 
complete justification in the Sight of 
(aud. He was set forth as a propitia- 
tion, not for fallen angels, not for 
creatures who, though once rebe}. 
lious, had at length become peniten: 
and anxious to receive the profferea 
salvation; but for us—for the lapsed, 
the guilty, the ungrateful childrey 
of a fallen parent; for those who had 
sligiited his mercy, and done despite 
to the Spirit of his grace. 

St. Paul further instructs us jp 
the text in the mode of becoming 
partakers of this justification—name. 
ly, by fatth in his blood. He attn- 
butes nothing to ourselves. He 
simply brings forward the Redeemer, 
aS a propitiation through faith in 
which we become reconciled to God, 
and are put into possession of all the 
privileges of adoption into his family, 
The circumstances previously de. 
tailed by the Apostle, wii! of them. 
selves shew that man could not be 
initiated into the blessings of the 
covenant of mercy by any deservings 
of his own. Salvation was therefore 
offered, as alone it could be offered 
sO as to meet our case, freely, to 
all who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Almighty knew too well our 
infirmities, and had too great com- 
passion towards us, to place us un- 
der a system of wrath, which should 
require, as the only condition of our 
justification, a perfect and uncrring 
obedience to all his laws. Had le 
done this, all mankind must hare 
inevitably perished. He therefore 
provided a Redeemer, by faith in 
whom we become justified in the 
Divine sight from all those things 
from which we could not be Ju‘ 
tified by any other dispensation ; 
while he attached to this faith, bot 
as its inseparable product and 3% 
the express evidence of it exist 
ence, the sacred fruits of a holy 
and obedient life. Thus while he 
made our pardon and _ justificatio” 
free, he secured for his law that re 
spect and conscientious observanc’ 
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which the genuine Christian, under 
the wuidance of the Holy Spirit, can 
zlone destOW. 

|. H.ving thus contemplated the 
zrat object of our l.ord’s work, 1n 
bie apacity of « Redeemer—namely, 
our justi ification—-we May proceed 
to Inquire, 

arr the reason of God’s set- 
ting him forth in this capacity.— 
We are not to view our Lord as dy- 
ing to purchase the tavour of a vin- 
dictive God. ‘That favour, as we 
have seen, already existed in the Di- 
yine mind, and was indeed the very 
motive that prompted this stupen- 
dous sacrifice. We are taught, that, 
even before the death of Christ, 
«God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’ So that 
we are not to consider the Almighty 
as needing, like a severe tyrant, to 
be appeased by the sacrifice and 
death of our blessed Lord. This 
would be to represent him in far oth- 
er characters than those with which 
we perceive him invested in the sa- 
creat Sco'ptures. 
the prepreation of Christ, as we 

“i from the text, was, not to pla- 
catt an inexorable Being, but ‘to 
Jeciare the righteousness of God.” 
The erace and favour of our Creator 
already prompted our pardon; but, 
in order to magnify his pertec- 
tions and declare his righteousness, 
he saw fit to exhibit that grace and 
favour solely through the medium of 
the sacrifice and death of JesusChrist. 
Whether, indeed, the Almighty 
Mi-htormight not have adopted any 
other method for our pardon and jus- 
tification, it does not become us to 
inguire ; but this at least we know, 
that the righteousness of God was 
displayed to infinite advantage by the 
method actually adopted. So im- 
Pressed was St. Paul with this truth, 
that he repeats his assertion : I’hom 
God, saith he, hath set forth to be a 


firopitiation,through faith in his blood ; 


lo declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are fiast, 


The real cause of 





through the forbearance of 

to deciare, I say, at this time his 
rightevusness, that he might be 
just,and the justifier of him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus. Never before was 
there so complete a display of the 
united attributes of God. Without 
any violation of his righteousness, 
he evidenced his mercy, and beheld 
the eternal triumphs of his love. 
Just though he was, he became a 
Justifier, without derogating from his 
equity or glory. The Judge em- 
braced the forgiven prisoner, and 
placed him at his side, to share the 
everlasting happiness prepared for 
the faithful servants of a crucified 
Redeemer. 

Well might the Apostle appear so 
deeply impressed with this unspeak- 
able transaction ! To behold Christ 
dying—the Just, for the unjusi—to 
bring us nigh unto God; to behold 
the innocent taking the place of the 
ruilty, the holy of the sinful, the 
Creator of bis creatures; and all this 
not only without dishonour to the 
Godhead, but in such a way as com- 
pletely to magnify his attributes and 
declare his righteousness, was as- 
suredly sufficient to raise that grati- 
tude and admiration which the Apos~ 
tle so often expresses. It was much 
to be saved at all; but to find the 
work of our salvation so wonderfully 
combined with the Divine glery; to 
see it so performed as to afford no 
sanction to sin, while it effects the 
free pardon of the sinner ; to behold 
it sO contrived as not only to benefit 
a lost world, but to exhibit to the 
whole created universe the inflexible 
justice of God, and his hatred to sin; 
were circumstances which tend 
greatly to enhance the gratitude and 
admiration which such a transaction 
was Calculated to exCite. 

Thus have we contemplated this 
most exalted and interesting sub- 
ject. The one grand practical con. 
clusion which results from it, is 
sufficiently obvious: //ow shali we 
escafie,if we neglect so great salva- 
tion? The whole topic appeals 
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equally to our juagments and our 
hearts, our understanding and our 
affections. Ifthe justificatien offer- 
cd for our acceptauce be so free, 
what excuse shali we make if we 
fai. to endeavour to obtain it? If so 
complete, what can we add to it or 
substitute for it? And if the mode 
of becomi.g possessed of it be so 
simple—namely, by faith in the 
blood of the Redeemer—how obsti- 
yate must be our deiusion, and how 
hard our hearts,if we do not bhence- 
forth begin to realize its blessings. 
Feeble though we are, and incapa- 
ble of any thing holy of ourselves, 
we have the promise of the Diviue 
Spirit to guide us into truth, and to 
build us up in faith, and purity, and 
love. With such encouragements 
and promises, how inexcusable shall 
we appear atthe Day of Judgment, 
if we shall have remained to the last 
indifferent to the great subject of our 
salvation; or if, having heard of the 
Redeemer, and having professed a 
hope of the blessings mentioned in 
the text, we shall have neglected to 
live as becometh those whose voca. 
tien is as holy as their hopes are 
splendid and their prospects ani- 
mating. Happy indced shall we be, 
both for time and for eternity, if, re- 
ceiving into an honest and good heart 
the doctrine of free justification by 
God’s grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is inChrist Jesus, we learn 
so to walk even as Christ also walk- 
ed, and at length be received to his 
presence, in that world where the 
righteousness and all the other attri- 
butes of the Godiead shall be eter- 
nally declared and magnified in the 
redemption of “a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 


To the Ed:toy ofthe Christian Observer. 


Permit mc to send you the follow- 
ing detached remarks, which have 
occurred to me on reading different 
parts of the sacred Scriptures. 


Detached Remarks on Passages of Scripture. 


[July, 


ReercipE.—In these days of pop- 
ular licentiousness, when the rights 
of kings are so lightly treated, and 
the exclusive majesty of tae people 
is a favourite topic of revolutionary 
politics, it may be useful to hear the 
sacred Scriptures on a subject of 
such universal interest as the pun- 
ishing of rulers. Jf ever any king 
incurred the penalty of death from 
his subjects, it was Saul at the hands 
of David. But when he was com. 
pletely in David’s power, and the 
latter was instigated to destroy him, 
what was his answer? ‘* Who can 
stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed, and be guiltless 2” 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 9.) | 

NEGLIGENCE.—Rehoboam is pla. 
ced in the list of those kings who did 
evilin the sight of the Lord, not on 
account of any atrocious crimes which 
were charged on him, but simply 
“because he prepared not (or, as 
the margin varies it, fixed not) his 
heart to scek the Lord.” (2 Chron. 
xil. 14.) This is an awful warning 
to those nominal Christians who 
rely for salvation on the general 
harmlessness of their lives, and on 
their not having committed the 
grosser sins. If none can be saved 
but those who fix their heart to serve 
the Lord, surely something more is 
necessary than the apathy which 
pervades the system of too many who 
consider themselves as -uffliciently 
entitled to the name of Christians. 

Gen. i. 1.—When we survey the 
astonishing variety of creatures on 
the globe which we inhabit ; when 
we cast our eyes towards the track- 
less regions of infinite space, and 
count the stars of heaven ; above all, 
when we peruse the mind of man, 
that master-piece of creation; and 
reflect that all these were brought 
into existence at the simple fiat of 
their Maker, what sublime ideas 
should we conceive of the majesty 
and wisdom of the Omnipotent 
Creator! 

Gen. iv. 9.—If the Bible be 4 
forgery, it is the production of @ 
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man to whom even Shakspeare 
must yield in knowledge of the hu- 
man mind. When, after the mur- 
der of Abel, the Almighty put to his 
cuilty brother that awful question, 
“ Where is thy brother /”* Cain could 
not simply answer, ‘ 7] know not,” 
but must add, as if to justify ana ren- 
der probable his ignorance, “Am 1 
my brother's keeper! Wicked 
men always either Say or do too 
much. There is not in the whole 
Bible a single unnatural event. 

Joz.—Many commentators con- 
sider the Book of Job as an allegory, 
and the hero of it asa fictitious Char- 
acter ; and, in support of their hypo- 
thesis,argue that the name of Job is not 
once mentioned either by our Saviour 
or by his Apostles. ‘This I believe 
is true; but since every attempt to 
explain away the obvious meaning 
of the Scriptures is dangerous, I 
would propose for the serious consi- 
deration of such expositors the 14th 
chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel. To- 
wards the close of this chapter, the 
Almighty, in order to give some no- 
tion of the heinousness of their guilt, 
thrice solemnly declares to the house 
of Israel, that “though these three 
men, Noah, Daniel, and Jods, were in 
the land, they should save only their 
own souls by their righteousness.” 
There is no doubt of the reality of 
Noah and of Daniel : is it not strange, 
then, that in so solemn an address a 
fictitious character should be connect- 
ed with two real ones, and be de- 
clared to be a man possessing a soul 
capable of being saved?—Again: 
this kind of allegory, I conceive, is 
not used by the Aimighty on any 
other occasion. And, further, it ap- 
pears right to lay down as a princi- 
ple, that where there is not an abso- 
lute necessity for rejecting the words 
ol Scripture in their literal meaning, 
recourse should not be had to aile- 
Sorical interpretations. But with 
the case of Job there is, I think, no 
absolute necessity. 


O. G, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THE existence of an Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Being, who from eter- 
nity bath contmued immutably the 
same, is a truth which has gained the 
universal assent of mankind. <A few 
individuals, indeed, from an affecied 
singularity, or a desire of entertain- 
ing opinions different from the gen- 
erallty of their fellow-crea: ures, have 
affected to deny the existeuce of God. 
But the arguments, if they deserve 
the name, which they have used,ae 
utlerly unable to establish the doc- 
trine they wish to believe, Ii is not 
my intention to refute their ovjec- 
tlons on the present occasio.; I 
shall take it for granted that tais 
grand article of our fsith cantivt be 
shaken by all the sophistry of ethe- 
ism, It is so evident from the order 
and harmony of the universe, that 
the man whocan look around bim 
without a becoming sense of the 
greatness and wisdom of Him who 
superintends the whole, appears to 
me an object to be pitied for his 
want of ordinary perception. Could, 
I would ask, any other being than 
God produce a world from the dark 
void of nonentity? Could any but 
God direct all the concerns of this 
complicated structure ? Are the pow- 
ers of the human mind the fortui- 
tous production of a rude concourse 
of atoms: Are the feelings which 
approve our virtuous deeds, are the 
awful sensations which result from 
acts of guilt, only an accidental addi- 
tion to Our material frame? The 
question dictates its own answer, 
and needs not a laboured argument 
to furnish its solution. 

No !ess universal than the belief 
of a God, is the prevalence of some 
form, which almost every nation 
has adopted, in order to avert his 
wrath or implore his protection. 
The American savage; the Afri- 
can, who pants beneath the fervours 
of a vertical sun; the Asiatic, who 
riots amidst the luxuriance of spon- 
taneous nature ; the frozen native of 
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the polar regions, whose intellectual 
eye is shaded with moral darkuess ; 
the rude barbarians of the North, in 
common with the civilized inbabi- 
tants of Europe, address this great 
being in some recognized form of 
adoration. The blood of the victim 
has often been shed to concillate the 
favour of the Deity; the fruitof the 
body has even been given for the sin 
of the soul. It is true, that those 
practices which disgraced the con- 
duct of more barbarous nations, are 
now unknown In civilized coun- 
tries ; and on the important subject 
of addressing God, we have inform- 
ation of the most accurate kind from 
the revelation of God himself. A 
way is Jaid open by which we are in- 
vited to approach the Divine Throne ; 
to pour fourth the overflowings of a 
grateful heart for mercies received: 
to adore that goodness which 1s con- 
spicuously displayed in all the works 
of creation ; to express our thanks for 
that astonishing forbearance which 
characterises all the transactions of 
God with sinful man,and to entreat 
that we may continue to live In peace 
and holiness, under the shadow of 
his wings. 

Is it not, then, a consoling thought, 
io reflect that there is a Being who 
can thus assist us In every exigence, 
and whose ear is always open to the 
prayer of the humble suppliant? It 
is impossible to deceive this Omnis- 
cient Being by an outward appear- 
ance of sanctity, or by a counterfeit- 
ed zeal in our devotions: al] the mo- 
tives which can influence the human 
heart are perfectly known to him. 
It follows, therefore, that in addres- 
sing God in prayer, due regard must 
be paid to the temper of mind In 
which this devotional exercise is per- 
formed. The heart must be humbled 
with a deep sense of the Insufficien- 
cy of unassisted human nature to re- 
sist temptation, to attain to virtue, 
or, indeed, even to answer, in almost 
the smallest respect, the high des- 
tiny to which it was formed. If 


with unthinking precipitation we 
begin to supplicate the forgiyenesg 
of our sins, God will disregard gyp 
prayers ; but he who is fuliy sengj. 
ble of the error of his conduct, and 
filled with sorrow at the recoliection 
of those reiterated offences by which 
he nas defied the power and despised 
the mercy of God, will ever fing g 
ready acceptance with bis Maker 
We are, indeed, entreated in the 
most endearing manner to seek, with 
the promise that we shall find ; and 
to knock, with the promise that jt 
shall be opened untous. This inyi- 
tation cannot be negiected by the 
truly pious man, who will view this 
gracious invitation as proceeding 
from too High a Power, and attended 
with too great advantages, to be 
treated with neglect. The Scrip. 
tures, therefore, having exhorted 
hint to prayer, he will retire to lis 
closet, and with all the feelings of 
lively gratitude express the wants 
and wishes of his soulto a mercilul 
and reconciled God, 

The majesty of the Supreme Be- 
ing, which has been employed as an 
argument against prayer, will be cop. 
sidered by the true Christian ina 
very different point of view, It will 
be his delight and solace to reflect, 
that God, whom no feeling of dis 
appointment can disturb, nor any 
possibility of change afflict; Got, 
who possesses within himself ample 
sources Of enjoyment, concerns hit 
self with man. So that, although 
myriads of angels and spirits of Jus 
men made perfect, celebrate his 
praises in unceasing hymns of grate: 
ful adoration, the humble incense 0! 
the lonely worshipper no less ris¢s 
as a memorial before his thront 
This consideration should support U 
in every reverse of life: in sorrow, 
it should dry up our tears ; in diseas*s 
it should make us resigned to the 
will of the Supreme Disposer of »! 
events; in severe pain, it should 
render us calm and acquiescent; ™ 
adversity, it should prevent 
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spair; and in prosperity, fill us with 
gratitude and joy. Considerations 
such as these should assuredly have 
sufficient influence to establish in un- 
suspecting security the mind of that 
man who lives under the habitual 
impression that the eye of the Al- 
mighty beholds him in every circum- 
stance of bis life. Though every 
friend who attached him to existence 
be lost, though the sympathies of 
human affection should no longer 
cheer his lot, there is still a Being 
whose love and mercy are as un- 
changeable as his nature itself. In 
the act of prayer, we acknowledge 
our beliefin this gracious Being, our 
dependence upon his providence, our 
firm persuasion that all the concerns 
ofthe world are in his hands, and 
that by him the world will be judged. 
Knowing that we are weak and im- 
perfect creatures, unable to provide 
for our wants, and liable to innume. 
rable dangers and difficulties, from 
which we possess no human means 
of deliverance; we acknowledge in 
our prayers the omnipotent agency 
and good providence of God, with our 
oelief in his mercy to sinners, and 
our trust in the appointed efficacy of 
sincere prayer and supplication to 


» obtain asupply of all our wants. 


Ifthe duty under consideration be 
tightly performed, it will expand our 


_ hearts in love to God; it will kindle 
an ardour of devotional feeling,which 


will greatly tend to guard us against 
the force of temptation; and, by ba- 
ashing the narrow operations of self- 
ish feeling, will make us esteem all 


, mankind as one great family, formed 
vy the Almighty to promote his glo- 


ty by living in unity with each other, 
and interchanging all the charities 
and affections of the human heart. 
Prayer, in a word, calls forth into ac- 
“on the few remains of the nobler 
leelings of cur nature; it prepares 
US for receiving with becoming gra- 
‘ilude the favours which God is wil- 
inf to bestow ; and, when fervent 
and habitual, it accustoms us to live 


“Sit were in the presence of God, 
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and to enjoy even upon earth an an- 
ticipation of the delightful inter- 
course of heaven. 

I shall conclude these cursory re- 
marks on Prayer, with the following 
beautiful passage from Bishop Jere- 
my ‘iaylor.— 

‘‘ The first thing that hinders the 
prayers of good men from obtaining 
their effect, isa violent anger, a vio- 
lent storm, in the spirit of him that 
prays. For anger sets the house on 
fire; and all the spirits are busy up- 
on trouble, and intend propulsion, 
defence, displeasure, or revenge It 
is a short madness, and an etcrnal 
enemy to discourse and sober coun- 
cils, and fair conversation. lt intends 
its own object with ail the earnest- 
ness of perception or activity of de- 
sign, and a quicker motion of a too 
warm and distempered blood. It is 
a fever of the heart, and a calenture 
of the head, and a fire in the face, and 
a sword in the hand, and a fury all 
over; and thereforecan never suffer 
a man to be in a disposition to pray. 
for prayer is an action and a state of 
intercourse and desire exactly con- 
trary to this character of anger. 
Prayer is an action of likeness to the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of gentleness 

and dove-like simplicity; an imita- 
tion of the Holy Jesus, whose spirit 
is meek up to the greatness of the 
biggest example ; and a conformity 
to God, whose anger is always just, 
and marches slowly, and is without 
transportation, and often hindered, 
and never hasty, and is full of mer- 
cy. Prayer is the peace of our spi- 
rit, the stillness of our thoughts, the 
evenness cfour recollection, the seat 
of meditation, the rest of our cares, 
and the calm ofour tempest. Prayer 
is the issue of a quiet mind, and of 
untroubled thoughts : it isthe daugh- 
ter of charity and the sister of meck- 
ness: and he that prays to God with 
an angry (that is, with a troubled, 
discomposed) spirit, is like him that 
retires into a battle to meditate, and 
sets up his closet in the out-quarters 
ofan army, and chooses a frontier 
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garrison to be wise in. Anger is a 
perfect alienation of the mind from 
prayer, and therefore is contrary to 
that attention which presents our 
prayers in aright lineto God. For 
so have I seen a lark rising from his 
bed of grass, and soaring upwards, 
singing as he rises, and hoping to 
get to heaven, and climb above the 
clouds: but the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and inconstant, descending 
more at every breath of the tempest 
than it could recover by the libration 
and weighing of its wings—till the 
little creature was forced to sit down 
and pant, and stay ull the storm was 
over; and thenit made a prosperous 
flizht, and did rise and sing, as if it 
had learned music and motion of 
an angel as he passed sometimes 
through the air about his ministries 
below. Soisthe prayer of a good 
man: when his affairs have required 
business, and his business was matter 
of discipline, and his discipline was 
to pass upon a sinning person, or had 
adesign of charity ; his duty met 
with the infirmities of a man, and 
anger was its instrument, and the 
instrument became stronger than 
the p:ime agent, and raised a tem- 
pest and over-ruled the man; and 
then his prayer was broken, and his 
thoughts were troubled, and his 
words went up towards a cloud, and 
his thoughts pulled them back again 
and made them without iniention; 
and the good man sighs for his in- 
firmity, but must be content to lose 
that prayer, and he must recover it 
when his anger is removed and his 
spirit is becalmed, made even as the 
brow of Jesus, and smooth like the 
heart of God; andthen it ascends to 
Heaven upon the wings of the Holy 
Dove, and dwells with God, till it re- 
turns, like the useful bee, loaden 


with a blessing and the dew of Hea- 
ven.’ * T. D. 


* * Taylor’s Sermon on the Return of 
Prayer,—I cannot help remarking, that in 


( Sufy 
To the Editor of the Christian Observey, 


In reply to your correspondent Vz. 
RAX, on the Efficacy of Moral Sua. 
sion, in your last Number; I admi: 
that our Lord, in the passage quoted 
(Matt. xi. 21), speaks of moral o; 
objective means; and asserts pos; 
tively, that, had the same been offer. 
ed to the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have “ repented 
in sackcloth and ashes’’—that js, 
according to able comme:ta‘ors 
(see Poole on the passage) a nation. 
al fast would have been immediately 
proclaimed and generally solemniz. 
ed. Now, it surely will not be con. 
tended that the observance of a pub- 
lic fast necessarily implies a saving 
repentance. Were all who obeyed 
the injunctions of our rulers, by fast- 
ing annually during the late war, 
true penitents and real believers? 
Yet the whole kingdom might be 
said to mourn on those occasions lor 
its sins. But the inhabitants of Cho- 
razin and Bethsaida had not even 
done this: therefore the Jews will 
be condemned in the Judgment by 
the men of Nineveh; “ for they” (col- 
lectively) “repented at the preaching 
of Jonas.” (Luke xi, 32.) But it 
would éurely be presumptuous to 
maintain, that all, or any, of these 
repented unto salvation, merely by 
the efficacy of moral suasion and the 
use of objective means, as opposed 
to the saving influences of the Holy 
Spirit. C. 


the whole compass of prose or poetry I 
never met with a simile more beautifully 
introduced, or more artfully sustained, than 
that of the lark impeded in its flight to 
heaven by surrounding difficulties, — It 
most aptly represents what every Christian 
must have frequently perceived and la- 
mented in hisown case. The selection of 
circumstances—the “ poor bird” rising from 
its bed of grass, singing, hoping, ascending 
—then beaten back, drooping, panting— 
forced to stay till the storm is over—an 

then again making a prosperous flight, 
again singing as it rises—forms altogether 
a graphic description which Shakspeare 
himself has never surpassed : and, indeed, 
Bishop J. Taylor has always appeared to m¢ 
the Shakspeare of English diyines 
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A Westmorland Yeoman on Cambridge Discipline. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


“o the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mr. Eprror—lt is now six weeks 
since 1 first thought of writing to 
you ; but, what with the bustle of 
the canvass, and what with tbe -tur. 
moil of our ciection, | have not been 
able to collect my thoughts. But all 
is now over, and we are quiet again, 
Sir, lam a plain man, who dearly 
love our church, and our king, and 
sur constitution; and who at the 
same time cistike all bad jobs at 
home, and all unjust doings abroad ; 
and hope to see the time when thcre 
yill be neither slave nor idolster all 
the world over. Iam very far from 
approving Mr. Brougham’s politics, 
and I told him how much I wished, 
for his own sake and that of the coun- 
iry, that he were more moderate. I 
like, however, the spirit with which 
he has opposed the Slave Trade, and 
ferreted out the abuses of Charity- 
money, and laboured to convey the 
blessings of education to the Poor. 
[gave my vote, after much hesita- 
tion, for him and for Lord Lowther. 
} tell you all this, that every body 
may know why! soacted ; for many 
of my friends have been plaguing 
me about it. 

But Lam wandering from my sub- 
ject: my head is so full of this elec- 
tion, which has caused such a buzz in 
our mountains and valleys, that I for- 
got it had nothing to do with my let- 
terto you. You must know, then, 
thati am the father of ten children, 
whom I endeavour to bring up to fear 
God and honour the king, By the 
help of a good school which is near 


me, | am contrivinge to give my boys 
a better education than their father, 
iam sorry to say, can boast of. My 
eldest boy, now going nineteen, has 
taken so wonder fully to his book, and 
has shewn so much pleasure and 
een so usefulin teaching a Sunday- 


school of our village children, that | 
consented some time back, though 
not very able to afford it, tosend him 
to the University of Cambridge, 
hoping « see him become a faithful 
Minister of the Church of England. 
lt is no more than the truth to say of 
him, that he isa very promising lad, 
and very dutiful and affectionate to 
his parents ; and he has vrown up, | 
hope, with a hatred of all wicked 
courses. The Curate of our parish, 
avery learned man, tells me that the 
boy knows more already than many a 
Fellow ofa college ; and that if he 
goes on as he has begun, he will be 
sure to be what he calls a Wrangler. 
He explained to me that this had no- 
thing to do with such wrangling as 
has disturbed our country of late: if 
it had, | should have thought twice 
before [ sent him to Cambridge. 
My purpose of sending him there 
has, however, been shaken by another 
cause. About two months ago some 
reports reached me of strange doings 
that are said to prevail there. Tf 
these reports should prove true, I 
would not for the world send him to 
such a place. But I cannot believe 
they are true, because I cannot be- 
lieve that a place where young men 
are prepared for Clergymen should 
not be under strict rules; or that 
the head men of the university should 
not know such things, if they are 
true ; and if they know them, should 
not instantly put a stop to them. 

Sull, the risk for my poor boy isso 
fearful, that I dare sh send him till 

{ have had better proof than my own 

judgment that the reports which 

have reached me are not true. My 

neighbour the Curate,who knows my 

doubts and perplexities, has advised 

me to apply to you. He says you 

must know all that is going onin the 

world, and especially at our places of 
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Jearning. Let me, therefore, entreat 
you ‘o intorm me whether what I 
have beard is true, and whether the 
evils of a coilege life are,quite as great 
as they have been stated to me to be. 

First, then, I wish to know whe- 
ther it is true that many of the young 
men who goto college are not lodged 
within the college walls, but are 
Scattered up and down the town in 
lodging-houses, out of the reach of 
the observation or control of their 
superiors. This is what is said ; and 
my informer added, that the head 
men of the colleges cared so little 
about the young men Committed to 
their charge, that, though they have 
plenty of ground whereon to build 
more rooms, and may have plenty of 
money to build them with, they put 
off doing it, because they are unwil- 
ling to lessen the size of their gar- 
den grounds, or to be plagued with 
the noise and dirt of masons and car- 
penters. This, however, is what I 
cannot bring myself to believe. I 
look upon it as such a slander as 
brings into doubt the correctness of 
other parts of the story. 

Secondly. Can it be true, as 1s re- 
ported, that there are many young 
men belonging to the university 
who drink wine to intoxication ; and 
that this practice has been long 
known to their superiors, without 
their taking proper means to check 
it; and that students have actually 
becn seen at times reeling about the 
streets drunk, without having been 
punished ; and that the gates of the 
colleges will open at all hours of the 
night for young men returning from 
their carousals? All this has been 
stated to me as a fact; but I trust it 
is altogether exaggerated. 

Thirdly. I have been informed 
that other vices are Common among 
the young men at Cambridge; and 
that vile seducers are permitted open- 
ly to infest the streets of the town, 
and to lodge in its vicinity. The 


yery idea makes me shudder, I well 
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know how ready human nature is to 
seek vicious indulgences. But that 
is the worst reason in the world for 
allowing the teptations to such jp. 
dulgences to present themselves 4: 
every corner, or for not removing to 
a distance, at the least out of sight, 
the means of gratification. I hope 
to hear that this, above all othe; 
things, 1s a slander on the university, 
If it be not, | fear I must disappoin: 
the expectations of my poor boy. | 
could not answer to God for placing 
him in such a situation. 

But this is not all. I have heard 
that even the inside of the coileges 
themselves is not free from tempts. 
tions of this kind; and that, at Jeast 
in some of them, the women who 
wait on the young men (bed-makers, 
I think they call them), are frequent. 
ly not older, or not much older, than 
the young men themselves. Can 
this be indeed so? | will not believe 
it, at least without farther proof. 

I have been also told, that card- 
playing and gaming are practised 
among some of the young men ; and 
that during the races at Newmarket, 
last year, there were not less than 
two hundred of them on the race 
ground on one day, whipping, and 
spurring, and dashing, and betting, 
in the style of first-rate jockeys. 
This, I think, must be the accusa- 
tion of some enemy tothe university. 

But the worst report of all re- 
mains to be mentioned. I have 
heard that some of these bad do- 
ings were lately attacked in a 
pamphlet ; and that they were not 
denied, but rather defended, or at 
least palliated, and even joked 
about and laughed at, in other pam- 
phlets, by persons whom our Curate 
called Fellows of colleges. I[t was 
even stated that the pamphlets 
of these Fellows were not disap- 
proved by the great part of the 
other Fellows and of the head men 
of the university. This is too bad 
to be believed. They are only 
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fools who make a mock at sin, and 
{cannot doubt that our universities 
are full of wise men. 
| hope, Mr. Editor, that you will 
insert this letter In your Observer ; 
and that either you yourself, or some 
one of your able and pious corres- 
pondents, will relieve a father’s anx- 
iety on these points, and let me 
know the truth, and also give me 
advice as to the course I ought in 
conscience and duty to pursue. By 
so doing you will for ever oblige your 
faithful friend and servant, 
A WESTMORLAND YEOMAN. 


July 6, 1818. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ALF THE WORLD A KALEIDOSCOPE, 
SHAKSPEARE informs us that * all 
the world’s a stage ;”’ divines haye 
remarked, that “ all the world’s a 
hospital of incurables ;”’ and writers 
of other classes have given it such 
appellations as their judgment, their 
| prejudice, or their fancy, suggested. 
For my own part, I think that the 
world, with all its freaks, its in. 
| consistencies, and its crimes is but a 
_ Kaleidoscope ;—a proposition which, 
as my readers may find some diffi- 
culty in conceiving, I shall proceed 
Fwith all due exactness to illustrate 
and apply. 

Now, | am aware, sir, that, as an 
answer at once to this proposition, 
twill be urged that the Kaleido- 
scope is quite a new invention ; and 
that, consequently, I must totally 

lave mistaken the colour and charac- 
ter of the world, before I could have 
found or fixed such a resemblance, 
@ lo this I shall only reply, that, with- 
out at all disputing Dr. Brewster’s 
patent, or Claiming the invention for 
any of those philosophers, dead or 
‘ving, whose names have been men- 
ioned as the authors of the discov- 
'y, | think I can prove, by evidence 
he most satisfactory, that the world 
oth is and ever has been a Kaleido- 
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scope, from the very days of Adam 
to the present time. 

For what, sir, let me ask, is a 
Kaleidoscope? It is a machine in 
which, by means of an optical decep- 
tion, a few pieces of tawdry glass 
and tinsel acquire apparent symme- 
try and beauty, adjusting themselves 
in a ceaseless yariety of novel and 
amusing forms, and leading us to 
hope that €ach new change may be 
sull more attractive than the last. 
Such, Mr. Editor, is also the world. 
Divines, and moralists sacred and 
profane, have all concurred to tell us 
that it is a scene of “ vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit ;’,>—but who, let me 
ask, believes them? Seen through 
the Kaleidoscope of youth and inex- 
perience, this same world is all 
beauty and fascination. Its vagaries 
and incongruities are forgotten, or 
perhaps even appear perfectly sym- 
metrical and regular. It is impossi- 
ble to convince men, till time or a 
Higher Power convinces them, that 
all this scene of apparent delight and 
brilliancy is but an optical illusion, 
which the next moment may destroy. 
Yet this fact is equally certain, not- 
withstanding the incredulity of man. 
kind : nay, we can often perceive it 
in the case of another, when we can- 
not in our own. When, for exam. 
ple, we see a child surveying with 
eager eye its first shilling, and sum- 
moning up all the powers of its in- 
vention to know in what manner to 
expend the apparently exhaustless 
treasure, all the world, except the 
child itself, must be perfectly con: 
vinced that he views his solitary coin 
through a Kaleidoscope, which has 
multiplied it in his imagination to an 
extent which the result cannot pos- 
sibly justify. he same remark 
may be applied to the thoughtless 
spendthrift and the sanguine heir. 
And when, again, a young lawyer, 
just eating his way to the bar, sees 
maces and woolsacks floating be- 
fore him ; ora young divine, mitres 
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and lawn-slceves ; or an apprentice, 
civic Chains and titles ; or a youth- 
ful beauty, splendid equipages and 
establishments—all which every 
spectator is well convinced there 1s 
not the most remote prospect of their 
ever enjoying——musi we not say that 
such characters employ a kaleido- 
scope, which, though it may amuse 
their imaginations by its phantoms, 
has no power to regulate their judg- 
ment to a due perception of the 
illusions with which they are sur- 
rounded ? 

In short, sir, | imagine that every 
man keeps his own kaleidoscope, 
fitted up and adapted for his peculiar 
powers of vision, and which will 
therefore seldom suit any other eye. 
One person, for instance, views eve- 
ry thing through the kaleidoscope of 
farty ; and it 1s astonishing with 
what powers of optical deception this 
particular kaleidoscope is often fur- 
nished. [{ have seen instances of 
this in the late clection. An indl- 
vidual, for example, of flagrantly im- 
moral habits ; or another of revolu- 
tionary and destructive political prin- 
ciples ; or another of hoplessly way- 
ward and inconsistent character ; or 
another of blind, indiscriminate, un- 
meaning attachment to what is called 
“ the high” or “ the low” party, in- 
stantly becomes,when viewed through 
this kaleidoscope, all that is consis- 
tent and worthy of approbation. The 
wery darkest shades in his character 
assume an apparent symmetry and 
beauty. Indeed, so powerful an in- 
strument is a party kaleidoscope, 
that | never knew a bad man, or a 
bad measure, either in church or 
state, that might not be made to ap- 
pear fora moment tolerably respecta- 
ble by its aid. 

The controversial kaleidoscope has 
much the same effect. [ have known, 
for example, many a man, after tak- 
ing up a systemof religion which 
appeared, and justly so, to every 
other person, harsh, confused, and 
Jisjointed, expatiate upon the unity 
and congruitv of his scheme, and 
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point out, with no ordinary self-com. 
placency,how perfectly the tints wer, 
blended and the parts adjusted to 
each other. A good Calv-nistic 9, 
Arminian kaleidoscope can perform 
wonders in t is way ; though, up. 
luckily, as but one person can look 
through the same aperture at (he 
same time, and in exactly the same 
disposition of the objects, it seldom 
happens that the kaleidoscopist cap 
impart to others the exact views 
which have made so great an impres. 
sion on his own mind. Two forms 
or colours, which appear perfectly 
to suit each other in one position, be. 
come displeasing the moment that 
aspect is changed; and it is often 
quite impossible, even for the indi- 
vidual himself, to recover the origi. 
nal position which so much delighted 
his imagination. Indeed, having 
found, by repeated experience, innu- 
merable inconveniences In managing 
Calvinistic and Arminian kaleido- 
scopes ; and, particularly, having dis. 
covered that although in some posi- 
tions each will do very well, in others 
it will present objects in very dis 
gusting forms, and with very unnat- 
ural distortions ; I have been induc- 
ed, in my own practice, to blend the 
two instruments; or rather to select 
from each the best and fairest gems, 
and to combine them as well as! 
was able in order to form a third, 
which, though not altogether per. 
fect, seems to answer my _ purpose 
tolerably well. I have found the 
same plan useful also in many simi 
lar cases. 
Having thus endeavoured cursor'ly 
to prove that ‘all the world’s 2 
kaleidoscope,” I trust your readers 
will not object to my stating ‘he 
moral advantages which I think they 
ought to derive from the discovery, 
The chief benefit that occurs to mj 
own mind, is the importance of being 
aware of the illusions to which we at 
subject, and the necessity of adjusting 
our kaleidoscopes as well as we poss" 
bly can for the purpose of our true 
happiness and welfare. For ‘! 
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end, I would recommend every man 
frequently to open bis kaleidoscope, 
and examine its contents. — An ap- 
parently small alteration will often 
produce a most important and bene- 
ficial change in the character of the 
images which lie belore him. Does 
he, for imstance, View the world as 
one bright and glaring scene ; thus 
both neglecting a better world, and 
preparing himself for innumerable 
disappointments In this ? Let him 
convince himself of the illusion : 
let him view, in their simple form, 
and colour, and magnitude, those 
objects which have so greatly en- 
raptured his eye, but which, upon 
minuter inspection, will prove to be 
bur beads and baubles, shreds of 
finery, and fragments of variegated 
glass ; of whicn the only wonder Is, 
how they could appear for a moment, 
or under any possible illusion, so in- 
teresting and splendid to a rational 
and immortal being. The young and 
gay and sanguine observer, will often 
derive much practical advantage 
from discovering how much he has 
been deceived by mere impression, 
and how little real worth and reality 
there often is in many of the most 
gay and glittering scenes which pass 
before his enraptured eye. Qn the 
other hand, the gloomy and unhappy 
will find not less advantage in adopt- 
ing the same process. It was, per- 
haps, but one sombre object that 
gave the melancholy tinge to the 
whole kaleidoscope, and which being 
taken away, or a few more cheerful 
objects thrown in, the general ap- 
pearance would be materially im- 
proved. Why, then, constantly select 
the most distressing appearances, 
and place before the eye the most 
dark and lowering hues, when, not- 
withstanding all the miseries ever 


| €xisting in the world, there is an in- 
finity of brighter shades, and more 


cheerful objects, with which we may 
lawfully enliven our sphere of vision. 
Indeed, the mixture and succession 
of dark and light, of grave and cheer- 
tul, is always so uncertain, and often- 
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times so rapid, in the kaleidoscope of, 


life, that it would be worse than folly, 
in any thing human, to rejoice with- 
out sorrow, Or to sorrow without re- 
Joicing. The very next turn may 
change the whole scene : the live- 
liest images may succeed to the 
most melancholy, or the most melan- 
Choly to the liveliest ; disorder and 
defurmity may give way to symme. 
try and beauty, or beauty and sym- 
metry to deformity and disarrange- 
ment. To hope, therefore, in adver- 
sity, and to be humble in prosperity, 
to correct our views of life, and to 
be prepared for the approach of 
death, is not less the advice of Rea- 
son and Scripture, than of, sir, 
Your most obedient, 
And kaleidoscopic servant, 
| C. W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
THERE are many occasions in hu- 
man life upon which silence is of far 
greater importance than eloquence 
itself. Hence the apparently contra- 
dictory phrase, “ the eloquence of 
silence,” as applied either to that sort 
of persuasive pleading i which the 
eye does all and the tongue nothing, 
or to that unaffected expression of 
sorrow, where the mute submission 
of the sufferer interests our feelings 
and awakens our sympathies in a way 
which the louder tones of complain: 
would have failed to perform. On 
this latter point, Shakspeare, the poe* 
of nature, has this expression— 

‘* Her very silence and her patience 
Speak to the people, and they pity her.” 


And again, 





“Tam not very sick 
Since I can reason of it.” 

Lavater, who was an exact observe: 
of human nature, says, “He knows 
not how to speak, who cannot de 
silent; still less how to act with vi- 
four and decision.” And again, 
“ Not every one who has the gil? 
of speech understands the value of 
silence. He who can express 4 
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great meaning by silence, when 
much might have been said point- 
edly, and when acommon man would 
have been prolix, will speak in the 
moment of decision like an oracle.” 
( Aphorisms. ) 

Silence designates some of the 
stronger passions ; among others, it 
marks astonishment and hafifiiness. 
Thus Shakspeare— 


“IT like your silence—it the more shews 
off 
Your wonder.” 


And again, the same writer : 


** Silence is the perfect herald of joy— 
I were but little happy 
If I could say how much.” 


It is rather, however, for the 
Christian to consider the use of si- 
lence. It would not be difficult to 
instance cases, in the prosecution of 
merely worldly affairs, where this 
property is invaluable. In inferiors 
and juniors, itis frequently their best 
wisdom, because generally their 
manifest duty ; and in superiors, a 
well-timed silence is sometimes not 
less forcible than the conversation of 
authority itself. With statesmen, 
policy alone would dictate silence on 
many occasions : and who does not 
remember how often Mr. Pitt, the 
most eloquent of men, exhibited the 
power of well-timed silence? If, 
however, the man of sense may 
sometimes judiciously avail himself 
of the power of silence, the fool is 
under much greater obligations to it : 
for, as Solomon observes, * the fool, 
when he holdeth his peace, is count- 
ed wise.’—-Its value is further felt 
on account of its opposition to every 
thing like verbosity and loquacity, 
which are marks of weakness: for, 
as Swift has said, ** Words flow 
quickest where there are fewer ideas; 
as people come faster out of a church 
which is almost empty, than they do 
out of a full one.”—-Silence may be 
further considered as often compli- 
mentary. ‘ The most delicate flat- 


tery” (observes Addison) “ is to be 
a listener.’’——I will only add, that si- 
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lence is, perhaps, the most powerfy} 
weapon in all the female armoury ; 
and for this simple reason, that it js 
a defensive weapon; and females, 
through every scene of life, are pe. 
cessarily cast most upon the defen. 
sive. 

But the great difficulty of the sub. 
ject under discussion is, to lay down 
practical directions when to be Silent; 
for who can give shape and colour to 
those nice and delicate occasions 
which require the closest attention 
and the longest life to observe and 
improve ? Who, that has ever ac 
quired this experience, can hope to 
describe it upon paper? And far 
indeed is it from the writer of the 
present remarks, to suppose that he 
has gained it. Little else can be 
done here, than to advert to a few 
general cases: long, and _ perhaps 
painful, intercourse with the world, 
with a habit of watching the minutest 
incidents of life and the various turns 
of conversation, and, above all, an 
acquaintance with the human heart, 
can alone fill up the outline. 

To the conscientious Christian, si- 
lence is often valuable, as a delicate 
yet powerful mode of reproof. What 
is there in all history, sacred or pro- 
fane, more affecting than that single 
verse of St. Luke, “ And the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter *” 
Was silence ever so effectual, or re- 
buke sotender? The late Bishop of 
London observes, that no painter has 
ever ventured to describe this look, 
in which our Lord may be supposed 
to have included much more than 
even his language, without it, would 
have conveyed. And what has not 
the awful silence of a revered char- 
acter sometimes effected, in repress 
ing the rage of sin and checking the 
sinner in his career, or in frowning 
to silence the infidel or the scorner; 
when the most able argument would 
have been lost upon them. Impene 
trable silence is a shield from which 
the keenest shafts bave frequently 
glanced without effect. 

Silence is valuable, as it often 
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represses anger. What bitterness 
and wrath is sometimes quenched 
by its influence! How does it dis- 
arm opposition ; how does it soothe 
irritation and allay resentment ! 

Silence 18 also of great conse- 

quence, as a medium of conveying 
he expression of dissent or opposi- 
tion in opinion with those whom we 
tenderly regard, and who perhaps, 
would fee] too sensibly a more plain 
and decided statement of opinion. It 
is bere that the value of the female 
cheracter, When under religious influ- 
ence, shines forth with a modest lus- 
creallitsown. And whocan describe 
the advantageous influence of that 
amiable end mitigated opposition, 
which softens down the stronger feel- 
ings without extinguishing them; 
Which reproves without offence ; and 
often resists what 1s wrong with the 
greater effect, from not appearing to 
resist itatall : and this with a sagacity 
of the heart which discerns its time, 
is watciful of occasions, and of en 
achieves by saying nothing, what 
could never be accomplished by say- 
ing much ¢ 

Silence, viewed as between man 
and his God, is an acknowledgement 
of superiority : * Be silent, O ali flesh, 
before the Lord.” It is an evidence 
of acquiescence in the Divine will, 
and of patience under afilicuon: “Ll 
was dumb, I opened not my mouth, 
because Thou didst it.” (Ps. xxxix. 
9): “Be silent to the Lord, and wait 
patiently.” (Ps. xxxvii. 7.) 

The excellence of silence is pecu- 
liarly visible under the provocations 
and persecutions of the wicked. Our 
blessed Lord “ answered no‘hing’’ to 
the taunting questions of Pilate and 
the Jews. ‘As a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth,” (Isa. lili 7.) 

Silence is oftentimes devotion and 
worship. Hannah * spake in her 
heart, but her voice was not heard.” 
** Be more ready to hear, than to give 
the sacrifice of fools.”? (Eccles.) Ne- 
hemiah “ prayed to the God of hea- 
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ven’ while he was sitting at the king’s 
table. —It is also fraise. ‘* Praise is 
silent for thee, O God, in Sion” 
(Psalm Ixv. 1): and again ; ** Many, 
QO Lord my God, are thy wonderful 
works which thou hast done, and thy 
thoughts which are to us-ward: they 
cannot be reckoned up in order unto 
thee: if J could declare and speak of 
them, they are more than can be 
numbered.’ (Psalm xl. 5.) And thus 
our own poet Thomson : 


‘* But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light ineffable. 
Come, then, expressive Silence, muse hi: 
praise.” 


Silence is contrition for sin. “1 am 
vile: 1 will Jay my hand upon my 
mouth.” (Job).—Silence is often 
charity. When no good can be spoken. 
of a character, it is not a mean mark 
of true religion to speak no evil, 
There i: a boly restraint of the tongue 
which is only second to self-restraint 
of mind.—Silence is frequently Au- 
milivy. Tie Christian will be silent 
respecting his own advances and at- 
talinments, nis own gifts or graces. 
“Tet another praise thee, and not 
thine own meouth.”—Lastly, Silence, 
to many persons, is a salutary uct of 
self.denial. ‘Yo some men it may 
seem strange that any should find it 
dificult to be silent. Such Individu- 
als know litthe of the constant snare 
which a ready faculty of speech pre- 
sents to many; or of the temptation 
to talk for victory or applause, which 
it throws in their way. The true 
Christian will be watchful over his 
powers of conversation, and tremble 
at the dangers which are inseparable 
from the best things in human hands. 
This fear will often command him to 
preserve silence, when others suspect 
not the reason; and will effectually 
restrain him from dazzling as a me- 
teor when he cannot shine as a sun. 

Can we, then, woncer that the Son 
of Sirach should recommend this 
wholesome restraint’ ‘ Hear, O ye 
children, the discipline of the 
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mouth.’ (Eccles. xxiv. 7.) Whiat- 
ever men of the world may achieve 
by silence, trom their sense of 1 
necessity and its excellence, the 
Christian alone can turn this advan- 
tage to its best account. He who ts 
silent upon principle, will be — 
to some purpose: and, to advert lo 
the highest possivie consideration, 
whoever is desirous of obiaining judg- 
ment from above, as to the time, the 
place, and the occasion of being silent, 
willnot failofhisobject. [tis indeed 
the true Christian only, who can ha- 
bitually keep a due rein upon his 
tongue, because he alone implores 
the Divine aid in so doing. Daevid 
prays, “ Keep thou the door of my 
lips.’ 

So much for the beuefits of silence. 
{ have, in conclusion, only to request 
that each of tny readers will turn my 
remarks to the best possible account, 
by beginning to practise the duty; 
and especially by making their occa 
sional abstinence, “even from good 
words,” not *¢a pain and grief unto 
them,” but en occasion for those holy 
meditations, those devout desires, 
those deep and earnest self-examina- 
uions, W hich will best fit them after- 
wards to discharge the duties of 
speech, that their conversation may 
be as beneficial to others as their self. 
restraint is to themselves. W. 


Yo the Editor ot the Christian Observer, 


{Lavine frequently heard objections 

sade, even from respectable quarters, 
tu the usual mode of conducting the 
annual meetings of the various chari- 
table and religious societies; and 
having myself formerly felt some de. 
gree of jealousy on the subject; I 
trust you will permit me to assign a 
tew of those reasons which have at 
Jength satisfied my own mind, and 


which | trust may satisfy such of 


your readers as, like myself, have 


entertained occasional fears, lest the 
adyantages of 


such anniversaries 





[ Fuly, 


should not be a sufficient counter. 
balance for certain real or supposed 
evils incident to popular meetings, 
My affairs having conducted me to 
London during the month of last 
Miy, [had sufficient opportunities of 
attending some of those impressive 
meetiiys ; and can therefore speak, 
in a considerable measure, from my 
own experience of their effects. The 
following remarks apply chiefly to 
the annual meetings of the Parent In- 
stitutions, though, in proportion as 
the Auxiliaries imitate their spirit, 
the same arguments will serve to de 
fend both. It may be proper to re- 
mark, without intending any thing 
invidious towards other institutions, 
that circumstances happening to 
bring me more immediately in con- 
tact with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the Naval and Military 
Bible Society, my observations refer 
chiefly to these institutions. 

As a general principle, it will be 
allowed that an anniversary meeting 
of a charitable society, to inspect the 
accounts and to choose officers for tie 
ensuing year, &c. is absolutely requi- 
site, in order to prevent abuses, anc 
to satisfy the subscribers of the due 
appropriation of their bounty. The 
ie therefore, ofa public meet- 
ing, is conceded. Still it is argued, 
he ull this might be very w ell ma- 
naged without that system of addres- 
ses which has now become so general- 
ly prevalent in such institutions. ! 
doubt, however, whether the mem- 
bers of our charitable societies could 
ever be brought together merely to 
hear a report and attest proceedings 
which they can afterwards read over 
in print—unless, which on every ac- 
count is a far worse practice than that 
complained of, a dinner be prc ovided to 
attractafull meeting. With regarc 
to the evil effects so often attributed 
to the above-mentioned anniversa 
ries, I must bear my sincere testimo- 
ny, that in those which | have {re 
cuented there was much less tende?: 
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ey to any thing of an exceptionable 
kind than I could reasonably have an- 
ticipated, and certainly much less 
than I have been in the habit of wit- 
nessing at meetings merely secular. 
in particular, | perceived little of that 


die mutual adulation, and still jess of 


shat second-rate species of humour, 
which | had been taught to regard as 
essential parts of almost every speech 
delivered on such occasions. I was 
really much delighted to find an ho- 
nest and manly cause so generally 
advocated in #9 honest and manly 
way; and if at any previous period 
the above-mentioned faults, or oihers 
of 2 similar nature, may have in any 


measure prevailed (aci:cumstance of 


which | know vothing but from the 
-enemics of these meetings, and which 
i therefore conciude to have been 
greatly exaggerated), | can at feast 
give my testimony that they do noi, 
as far as I have seen, prevail at pre- 
sent. At the late mee.ings of the 
societies above-mentioned, the spirit 
zenerally displayed, both by the 
speakers and the members at large, 
appeared to me the very reverse of 
thet of levity, of humour, of hostility 
(0 opponents, or of vain compliment 
© friends. It was, as it ought to 
have been, sober, yet cheerfuj}—ani- 
mated, yet rational—prateful fer the 
past, and hopetul for the future—in a 
word, as far as earth may approach 
to heaven, a spirit imitative of those 
celestial beings whose matin song, 
on the day of the Nativity, was, ‘* Glo- 
vy to God in the highest; and on 
carth peace, good-will to men.” 

The ground on which | would ven- 
ture to defend the anniversary meet- 
ings of our charitable societies, is 
their tendency to benefit the members 
‘hemselves—the objects of their bounty 
—and the world at large. 

The particular benefits which ap- 
pear to me to accrue tothe members 
themselves, are of the following kind: 
—The mind becomes stimulated to 

new and more healthy action in the 


cause of God and man; the social and 
benevolent feelings are excited ; the 
importance of eternal things becomes 
more fixed upon the heart; a spirit 
of prayer is Cherished and increased ; 
and from bearing what is our duty at 
a time when the mind is particularly 
affected and impressed, a more per- 
manent and aCtive desire Is often ex- 
cited for its performance. It is al. 
most impossible for an individual to 
plead the cause of these societies, 
without fecling himself in some mea- 
sure excited to be and to do what he 
describes ; aud [| think it cannot be 
doubted that many holy resolutions 
have been formed on these occasions, 
which may have materially ailected 
the future life. If it be said that va- 
nity is often excited and gratified at 
those meetings, I would re ply, that it 
is, or ought to be, much oftener 
checked and repressed: for, to say 
nething of the general spirit which 
such assemblies are calculated to in- 
spire—a spirit, it 1s to be hoped, of 
seif-abasement and humility—there 
are at least fifty speakers that fail for 
one who succeeds; so that, did not 
self-love usually bling the eyes of 
men to their own failings, the plat- 
form of a public society would be 
one of the best possible spheres for 
acquiring the grace of self-diffidence 
and humility. The proud and the 
vain will feed their pride and vanity 
in every other scene as well as this; 
and it would therefore be far too much 
to demand that what is obviously pro- 
ductive of such great benefits should 
be relinquished, only because, like 
every thing else, it is susceptible of 
abuse. If there were no other ad- 
vantage connected with the system, 
it would be an important one that the 
members, and especially the commit- 
tee of a socicty, are animated to be- 
gin another year with diligence and 
hope. Few men can labour long and 
zealously in compiete retirement and 
shade ; the stimulus of social fecling 
is often necessary to animate the 
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heart and recruit the exhausted pow- 
ers. Subscribers, also, soon become 
uninterested, and gradually drop off 
Withou: this occasional excitement ; 
so that, as iong as the excitement 
does not exceed the bounds of sobrie- 
ty, and remains duly regulated by 
piety and discretion, it is doubtless 
raiher to be encouraged than repress- 
ed. 

With regard to the immediate ob- 
jects for whose advantage such socie- 
tles are intended, there can be no 
doubt of the utility of these public 
mectingss since whatever conduces 
to animate the members and to in- 
crease the funds of an institution, 
must necessarily operate to the ad. 
vantage of those interested in its wel- 
fare. Besides, these benefits are not 
focal; persons trom different parts of 
the kingdom, and even forcigners, are 
oltentimes found at these anniversa- 
ries, and thus become acquainted with 
the value of institutions which would 
not otherwise have pressed upon their 
attention. Hence the efforts of en- 
lightened charity become ramified 
and expanded wherever man and mi- 
sery are to be found. Persons who 
entered indifferent or unconvinced, 
become interested; their minds are 
opened by argument, or their hearts 
warmed by collision; prejudice and 
opposition are weakened or subdued: 
for I have almost always found the 
opponents of our leading religious 
charitable institutions among those 
persons who never read their reports 
or witnessed their anniversary meet- 
ings. I believe nota single anniver- 
sary, of those to which I allude, has 
passed by without bringing new la- 
bourers into the field. 

Thus I have entrenciicd upon what, 
had my remarks been less desultory, 
would have been my third head of ar- 
gument—naimely, the advantages re- 
sulting to the world at large from these 
charitable meetings. It certainly ap- 
pears to me no Slight blessing to be- 
hold unity, peace, and concord, diffus- 


[July, 


ing themselves, as they are seen to 
do on these occasions, among the nu- 
merous and miscellaneous groups who 
are collected to celebrate the tri. 
umphs of Christian benevolence, and 
to unimate each other to love aud to 
good-works. The spirit of amity thus 
excited soon spreads around ; it bene- 
fits the domestic circle, and acts with 
no feeble energy on society at large, 
Politicaliy, as well as morally, its be. 
nefits are very important: even fo- 
reigners learn to feel an Interest ina 
land which so greatly contributes to 
promote the happiness of the whole 
world. Iknow, for instance, of noth- 
ing that has ever more interested my 
own feelings, or given me more aus- 
picious forebodings for the ultimate 
peace and safety of society, than view. 
ing, as I have done, prelates and 
statesmen, and even our princes, min- 
gling with foreign ambassadors, and 
other strangers of rank and influence, 
to promote the moral and religious 
benefit of the world. Such procced- 
ings are among the best pledges of 
peace and unity, and appear lo my 
mind as harbingers of that day when 
nations shall learn war no more. Ine 
deed, the whole of the promises in 
Holy Writ, relative to the future hap- 
piness of the world and the triumphs 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, seem to 
me to have received new confirma. 
tion from the scenes to which I al- 
lude ; and I view it as not among the 
least of the benefits under considera. 
tion, that the world at large must 
begin to feel, fiom the temper and 
spirit exhibited on these occasions, 
that Christianity is really a revelation 
from God, and productive of the most 
happy effects to the human race. Men 
will begin again to exclaim, “ Behold 
how these Christians Jove one ano- 
ther!’ They will perceive the duties 
of active benevolence and zeal for 
the human soul assuming a more 
practical form. The attention ex- 
cited by religious institutions will 
ereaily excite (indeed it has already 
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zreatly excited) attention to religion 
vtseif. We see by means of these 
mectings what the Almighty is do- 
ing in tue earth: and, for one, | 
must readily acknowledge, that 1f on 
any occasion | have been impressed 
ane than usual with my own privi- 
jeges asa Christian in a Christian 
land, and with the wants of those 
unhappy nations Who still sitin dark- 
ness and the shadow of death; if 
ever | have recognized the duty and 
enjoyed the Juxury of disinterested 
benevolence; 1f ever I have felt my- 
self hound to my species by new and 
closer ties; ifever I have acknow- 
ledged av universal superintending 
Providence, and raised my heart in 
fervent gratitude and adoration tothe 
throne of God ; it has occurred while 
attending some of those meetings 
which have been exposed to so much 
severe and unmerited znimadversion, 
W. 


EE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
jam desirous, through the medium 
of your publication, to put a question 
to any of our ecclesiastical gover- 
nors whom it may reach, relative to 
the present anomalies in our State 
Prayers. The Prayer for the King’s 
Re overy is not yet revoked by au- 
thority, though the petitions con- 
tained in it can no longer, I fear, be 
regarded as an object of rational 
liope; and therefore it has been, in 
most churches, gradually discontinu- 
ed. But, wherever it is still read, 
we pray every Sunday, first, that the 
King may be restored to the func- 
lions of sovereignty; next, that in 
the mean time the Regent may dis- 
charge them profitably in his room. 
So far all is consistent. But we then 


_ pray, in the Litany, for the king him- 


self, and that victory may be given 
him oyer all his enemies ; for which 
‘nD equivalent prayer is substituted in 
ihe evening ; and, lastly, in the Com- 
munion Service we pray forthe same 
flicted monarch, as knowing that 
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he may preserve the people whose 
minister he is, and as stull bearing the 
authority of God; or, if the second 
prayer is preferred by the Reader, 
we beseech Almighty God to dispose 
and govern him, so committed to his 
Charge in wealth, peace, and godli- 
ness. The question [ would ask, 
therefore, is, Whether this languege 
be not wholly inconsistent with itself ; 
and if so, whether it might not be 
easily corrected, by those who occa- 
sionally direct alterations to be made 
in the service of the church ? I know, 
and fully acknowledge, that by those 
who either direct or use these 
prayers no such inconsistency Is In- 
tended, but that they are offered in a 
spirit suited to the real state of things, 
and that the inconpgruities are quite 
accidental ; but still | would ask Is 
there any advantage in thus tnfling 
with the solemn words of prayer; 
in unnecessarily offending the minds 
of many sincere ministers: or in fa- 
miliarizing the national conscience 
to such evasions us appear necessa- 
ry to avoid the above-mentioned dif- 
ficulties? [ am sure, Mr. Editor, 
your readers wiil give me full credit 
for not intending to convey any re- 
proach, either upon the church or its 
rulers, for what Is Obviously but an 
accidental blemish, which has artsen 
from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, and which, I trust, needs 
only to be noticed to be corrected. 


. ‘ 
.. 
For the Christian Observer. 


AN EVENING SOLILOQUY 


FAR from the giddy maze of boisterous life, 
With unambitious tootsteps would 1 turn 
lo where yon flowerets bloom, 

And shed unnoticed swects, 


Where, where is now the world: that world which late 
Courted my love, and strove with bitter taunt 


Or sott seductive smile, 


Yo tear me from my God ? 


Now would I taste the Joy of paradise, 

When man could wander tranquil, unobserved, 
Amid the silent grove, 

Coolcd by the twilight dews, 
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Nor felt a wish for more tumultuous joys 
‘To break the evening's solitary gloom, 
And vob his pensive soul 

O. converse with her God. 


E’en now I feel delights, which waft the thought 
Beyond the world—beyond the bounds of time 
And angels migh: descend 

Poenvy human joys. 


w ' : . : 
Yet why thus fails unseen an o’er-fraught tear 
“Tis but the weleome drop that speaks a heart 
Where gratitude would raise 


An altar to her God. 


Yon meads repay the weary peasanfs’s toil; 
Yon flower diffuses sweets to cheer the nid 
Who reared ‘ts drooping head, 
And watclicd its openung bud ; 


Rut man forgets the Hand whose fostering care 
Sheds thousand sweets to cheer a botter lie : 
Nor cheers this lite alone, 

But points to brighter days. 


Oh, melt my heart ! an thou, Celestial Power, 
Expand ths wayward breast with holiest lane. 
And waft my ardent soul 

Where love toy ever dwells ! 


{ fvelthy power. From earth fiith’s tranqnil eve 
Averted, pouts me fo the Eternal ‘Turone ; . 
Vhen hence, ye lading sees 

Thatdamp my romg jovs ! 


Full on my wondering eye yon brighter world 
Bursts with eternal splendour, and sublines 
Aly heart’s low, groveling powers, 

And tunes ny iceble bay, 


Wide they expand ! the etherial gates unfold 
And light which dazzles angels, light Divine, 
That gleams to hell's dark caves, 

Beams ona mortal eye! 


Svon shall I rest where bliss for ever flows. 
And angels strike their harps with swectest chords 
Totune their Maker’s praise 

The praises of my God 


Yes, I shall join: and every solemn pause 
Shallhear the blisstul notes re-echo far, 
And every harp shall sound 

** Worthy the Lamb who died !" 


But,ah! I turn my steps---yon distant spires 
Recal my thoughts to meet a giddy world, 
Aud bid this yielding heart 

Glow with its wonted flames. 


The vision fades !---Ah why, Celestial Power, 
Sv short the moments when my wearied sou} 
Forgets a jarring world , 

And dwells with Thee alone 


Return, ye pure delights !--Ah, no !----they fly, 
Fly from my grasp, and seck their native skies, 
While passion’s guilty trai 

And carth-born cares suceced ! 


Again shall wild ambition tear this heart! 
Ajnabition ! soul-disturbmg, maddening pow e: 
Who lives in busy crowds, 

Nor breathes this lonely gale. 


Again shall pride inflate my guilty breast ; 
Agam shali writhing cnyy picrve this soul, 
And passion weave talse smiles 

fo tempt me to her arms! 


Griei, too, shall claim fier scat---1 heed her not: 
Jong has she ruled this bosom, where her force 
Has smoothed a rugped shore 
With wave suceceding wave ; 


No more she wears her soul-appalling form ; 
Familiar converse smooths her haggard mien , 
Unseen. unfelt, she reigns 

Ap inmate in my breast. 


’ 


But soon the strife shall cease !---the wayward trai 
Of heedless passions shall forget to rage, 

Nor earth shall boast a charm 

‘fo bind roy parting soul. 


Then welcome, Death! tor thou alone canst free 
A wounded soul from sorrow’s stern controul, 
And waft it to those climes 

Where bliss for ever reigns. 


W 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Revicw (f BUXTON on Prisons. 
(Conclaled from p, 402,) 
We sincerely wish that it was in our 
power to extract the whole account, 
which occurs next In this little vo- 
‘ume, of the proceedings of the La- 
dies’? Committee in Newgate. It can- 
not be read without the deepest inte- 
rest—without the sincerest admira- 
tion of the individuals conccrned init 
--and without the most lively grati- 
tude to Almighty God, who has 
prompted the benevolence and sup- 
plied the perseverance of this meri- 


torious and triumphant Committee, 
and especially of the Lady who ap 
pears to take a leading part in all its 
proceedings. We think it right, how- 
ever, to prescnt to our readers such a 
abridgment of this interesting stale 
ment as our pages will admit. 


We first give Mr. Buxton’s ac’) 


count of the female side of Newgate, 
as it was. 


About four years ago, Mrs.Fry was! 


duced to visit Newgate, by the represe?™| 


1$ 


tation of ils state, made by some pers?! 
of the Society of Friends. . 
‘¢ She found the female side in a sive 
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jon, which no language can describe.— 
Nearly three hundred women, sent there 
for every gradation of crime, sume untri- 
ed, and some under sentence of death, 
were crowded together inthe two wards 
ani two cells, which are now appropriated 
to the untried, and which are found quite 
inadequate to contain even this diminished 
pumber, with any tolerable convenience. 
Here they saw therr friends, and kept their 
multitudes of children, and they had wo 
yther place for cooking, washing, eating, 


and sleeping. 


“They slept onthe floor at times one 
jundred and twenty inone ward, without 
sy mucias &@ Mat for bedding, and mary of 
them were very nearly naked) She saw 
them openly drinking spirits, and her ears 
were offended by the most terrible impre- 
cations. Every thing was filthy to excess, 
aid the smell was quite disgusting. Every 
one, even the governor, was reluctant to go 
amongst them. He persuaded her to leave 
her watch im the office, telling her chat his 
presence would not prevent its being torn 
fom her. She saw enough to convince her 
that every thing bad was going on, In 
short, in giving me this account, she re- 
peatedly said,—* all I tell thee 1s a faint pic- 
ture of the reality; the filth, the closeness 
{the rooms, the ferocious manners and 
xpressions of the women towards each 
ather, and the abandoned wickedness, which 
every thing bespoke, are quite indescriba- 
le? One act, which I received from ano- 
ier quarter, marks the degree of wretch- 
cdaess, to which they were reduced at that 
‘me. Two women were seen inthe act of 
‘npping a dead child, for the purpose of 

icthing a living one, 


} 
t 


“Atthat time she clothed many of the 
thildren, and some of the women, and read 
tothem some passages inthe Bible ; and 
the willing and grateful manner, with 
which, even then, they attended to her ad- 
Monitions,left upon her mind a strong desire 
‘odo more for their advantage, and a con- 
‘ction that much might be done. 


“Circumstances, however, rendered anv 
at . 
‘Horts, on her part, impossible, for the long 
ae ; p PE0DT ’ be 
period of three years. 


“About Christmas, 1816, she resumed 
let visits, and she found that many, and 
very essentialimprovements had been made 
‘y the jail committee, especially, the fe- 
Tales were less crowded, as they occupi- 
‘d, in addition to their former rooms, the 
‘ale-apartments, consisting of six wards 
‘td three cells, and the vard attached to 
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them; they were provided with mats, and 
two gratings were erected to prevent close 
communications between prisoners and 
their visitors: with all these improve- 
ments, however, the prison was a dreadiul 
scene. 


*¢ She found, she believes, allthe women 
playing at cards, or reading improper 
books, or begging at the gratings, or fight- 
ing forthe division of the money thus ac- 
quired, or engaged in the mysteries of for- 
tune-telling: for then there was amongst 
them—one who could leok into futurity, 
and the rest, who believed nothing else, 
were eager and implicit believers in the 
truth of her divinations.” pp. 113—115. 


Mrs. Fry’s first step was to esta 
blish, by consent of the prisoners 
themselves, a school forthe chiidren 
of those confined in the prison. This 
succeeded so well, that many of the 
prisoners began earnestly to enireat 
admission intoit ; and, penetrated by 
the greatness of thei sins, their 
wants, their vices, she at jast con- 
sented, if a committee couid be found 
to undertake it, that the benefit, now 
confined to the children, shoul« be 
extended tothe adults, and especially 
the untried prisoners. 


“ This committee,” says Mr. B. ** imme- 
diately presented itself: it consisted of the 
wife of a clergyman, and eleven members 
of the Society of Friends. They professed 
their willingness to suspend every other en- 
gagement and avocation, to devote them- 
selves to Newgate ; and intruth they have 
performed their promise. With no inter- 
val of rélaxation, and with but few inter- 
missions from the call of other and more 
imperious duties, they have dived amongst 
the prisoners. At first, every day in the 
week, and every hour in the day, some of 
them were to be found at their post, joining 
inthe employments, or engaged in the in- 
struction of their pupils; and at this very 
period, when the necessity of such close 
attendance is much abated, the matron 
assures me, that, with only one short ex- 
ception, she does not recollect the day on 
which some of the ladies have not visited 
the prison; that very often they have been 
with her by the time the prisoners were 
dressed); have spent the whole day with 
them, sharing her meals, or passing’ on 
without any ; and have only leit the schoo! 
f .* pp, 120, 121 
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Nor felt a Wosh for more tumultuous joys 
‘To break the evening's solitary gloom, 
And vob lity pensive soul silin . 
O. converse with her God. 


E’en now I feel delights, which waft the thourht 
Beyond th world—beyond the bounds of time— 
And angels migh: descend 

Loenvy buman joyss 


Yet why thus fails unseen an o’er-fraught tear 
“Lis but the weleome drop that speaks a heart 
Where gratitude would raise 

An altar to her God. 


Yon meads repay the weary peasanfs’s toil; 
Von ower difluses sweets to cheer the piauid 
Wiro reared ‘ts drooping head, 
And watclicd its openuy bud ; 


But man forgets the Hand whose fosteriag eare 
Sheds thousand sweets to cheer a botter lie : 
Nor cheers this lite alone, 

But points to brighter days. 


Oh, melt my heart ! awl thou, Celestial Power, 
Expand this wayward breast with holiest Maine. 
And walt my ard 
Where love tory ever dwells ! 


' 
nt soui 


{feelthy power. From earth faith’s tranqnil « ye 
Averted, pounts me fo the Eternal Turone : 
Chen hence, ye tae nig secres 

l'} 


hatdamp my rioabg jovs . 


Full on my wondernag ese yon brighter world 
Bursts with eternal splendour, and sublimes 
Aly heart’s low, groveling powers, 


And tunes ny teebic hay, 


Wide they expand ! the etherial gates unfok 
And light which dazzles ange lsy hight Divine, 
Phat gleams to hells dark caves 
Beams ona mortal eye ! 


3 


Svon shall I rest where bliss for ever flows. 

And angels strthe ther harps With swectest Chords 
Totune their Maker's praise tee 

The praise s of my God 


Yes, I shall join: and every solemn pause 
Shatlhear the blissful notes re-echo far, 
And every harp shall sound 

** Worthy the Lamb who died [° 


Bat,ah! Ll turn my steps----yon distant spires 
Reeal my thoughts to meet a giddy world, 
Aud bid this yiclding heart 

Glow with its wonted flames 


The vision fades !----Ah why, Celestial Power,. 
So short the moments when iny wearied seul 
Forgets a jarring world 

And dwells with Thee alone ° 


Return, ye pure delights !~-Ah,no!--they fly, 
Fly trom my grasp, and seck their native shies, 
While passion’s guilty train 

And carth-born cares succeed ! 


Again shall wild ambition tear this heart ! 
Agnbitron ! suuldisturbing, maddening pow ei 
Who lives in busy crowds, 

Nor breathes this lonely gale. 


Again shall pride inflate my guilty breast ; 
Agom shali writhing « hyy pi me this soul, 
And passion weave talse smiles 

Lo tempt me to her arms! 


Griei, too, shal! Chiim fier seat---T heed her not: 
Jong has she ruled this bosom, where ber torce 
Has smoothed a rugyped shore 
With wave suceceding wave ; 


No more she wears ber soul-appalling form ; 
Familiar converse smooths her haggard mien , 
Unseen. unfelt, she reigns 

Ap inmate in my breast 


But soon the strife shall cease |!----the wayward tram 
Of heedless passions shall forget to rage, 

Nor earth shall boast a charm 

‘fo bind roy parting soul, 


Then welcome, Death! tor thon alone canst frer 
A wounded sou) from sorrow’s stern controul, 
And waft it tothose climes 

Where bliss for ever reigns. 


W 
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(Concluled from p. 402, 


We sincerely wish that it was in our 


power to extract the whole account, 


which occurs next In this little vo- 
fume, of the proceedings of the La- 


dies’ Committee in Neweate. It can- 


not be reac without the deepest inte- 


rest—jwitbout the sincerest admira- 
tion of the individuals concerned init 
—and without the most lively grati- 
tude to Almighty God, who has 
prompted the benevolence and sup- 
pled the perseverance of this meri- 


torious and triumphant Committee 
and especially of the Lady who ap 
pears to take a Jeading part in all its 
proceedings. We think it right, how- 
ever, to prescat to our readers such ap 
abridgment of this interesting state 
ment as our pages will admit. 

We first give Mr. Buxton’s ac- 
count of the female side of Newgate, 
as il was. 

About four years ago, Mrs.Fry was 10- 
duced to visit Newgate, by the represen: 
tation of its state, made by some persotis 
of the Society of Friends. 

‘“ She found the female side in a situa 
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tion, which no language can describe.— 
Nearly three hundred women, sent there 
for every gradation of crime, sume untri- 
ed, and some under sentence of death, 
were crowded together in the two wards 
ani two cells, which are now appropriated 
to the untried, and which are found quite 
im: adequate to contain even this diminisied 
number, with any tolerable convemence. 
Here they saw their friends, and kept their 
multitudes of children, they hud so 
other place for cooking, washing, eating, 
and sleeping. 


aa 


«They slept onthe floor at times one 
undred and twenty inone ward, without 


i 
so much as a mat for bedding, and mary of 


them were very — naked She saw 
them openly drinking spirits, and her ears 
were offended by the most terrible impre- 
cations. Every thing was filthy to excess, 
and the smell was quite disgusting Every 
one, even the governor, was reluctant to go 
amongst them. He persuaded her to leave 
fier watch im the office, telling her chat his 
nresence would not prevent its being torr. 
‘trom her. She saw enough to convince her 
that every thing bad was going on, In 
short, in giving me this account, she re- 
peatedly said,—‘ all I tell thee 1s a taint pic- 
ture of the reality; the filth, the closeness 
of the rooms, the ferocious manners and 
xpressions of the women towards each 
other, and the abandoned wickedness,which 
every thing bespoke, are quite indescriba- 
vle? One act, which I received from ano- 
ier quarter, marks the degree of wretch. 
cdaess, to which they were reduced at that 
ime, 
tripping a dead child, for the 
lothing a living one. 

‘Atthat time she clothed many of the 
children, and some of the women, and read 
to them seme passages in the Bible ; and 
the willing and grateful manner, with 
which, even then, they attended to her ad- 
momitions,left upou her mind a strong desire 
to do more for their advantage, and a con- 
viction that much might be done. 


** Circumstances, however, rendered anv 
eHorts, on her part, impossible, for the long 
period of three years. 


‘About Christmas, 1816, she resumed 
her visits, and she found that many, and 
very essentialimprovements had been made 
by the jail committee, especially, the fe- 
males were less crowded, as they venga 
ed, in addition to their former rooms, the 
siate-apartments, consisting of six paid 
and three cells, and the vard attached to 


Two women were seen inthe act of 
purpose of 
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them; they were provided with mats, and 
two gratings were erected to prevent close 
communications between prisoners and 
their visitors: with all these improve- 
ments, however, the prison was a dcreadiul 
scene. 


*“¢ She found, she believes, allthe women 
playing at cards, or reading improper 
books, or begging at the gratings, or fight- 
ings ap the division of the money thus ac- 
quired, or engaged in the mysteries of tur- 
tune-telling: for theo there was amongst 
them—one who could look into futurity, 
and the rest, who believed nothing else, 
were eager and impi:cit believers im the 
truth of her divinations.” pp. LIG—115. 


Mrs. Fry’s first step was to es 
blish, by consent of the prisoner rs 
themselves, a school for the children 
of those confined in the prison, This 
succeeded so well, that many of the 
prisoners began earnestly lu enireat 
admission into it ; and, peneirated by 


the greatness of thew sins, their 
wants, their vices, she at jiast con- 


sented, if a committee could be found 
to undertake it, that the benefht, now 
confined to the children, shoul« be 
extended tothe adults, and especially 
the untried prisoners. 


“ This committee,” says Mr. B. ** imme- 
diately presented itself: it consisted of the 
wife of acle:gyman, and eleven members 
of the Society of Friends. They professed 
their willingness to suspend every other en- 
gagement and avocation, to devote them- 
seives to Newgate ; and in truth they have 
performed their promise. With no inter- 
val of relaxation, and with but few inter- 
missions from the call of other and more 
imperious duties, they have dived amongst 
the prisoners. At first, every day in the 
week, and every hour in the day, some of 
them were to be found attheir ante Joining 
in the employments, or engaged in the in- 
struction of their pupils ; and at this very 
period, when the necessity of such close 
attendance is much abated, the matron 
assures me, that, with only one short ex- 
ception, she recollect the day on 
which some of the ladies have not visited 
the prison; that very oftenthey have been 
with her by the time the prisoners were 
dresse!; have spent the whole day with 
them, sharing her mezis, or passing on 
without any ; and have only left the schoo! 
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After many difficulties, and much 
dissuasion on all hands against so ap- 
parently Quixotic an undertaking, 
she assembied seventy of the women ; 
caused the views of the Committee 
to be explained to them ; and asked 
if they were willing to abide by cer- 
tain rules which had been drawn up 
for their regulation. They unani- 
mously acquiesced in her wishes: 
and as upon these rules, next to the 
Divine biessing, the present reform 
may ve conceived to stand as its ba- 
sis, it imay be weil to give them a 
place in our pages. 


“ RULES. 


‘6 That a matron be appointed for the 
general superintendence of the women, 


«2 That the women be engaged in nee- 
dle-work, knitting, or any other suitable 
employment. 


‘63. That there be no begging, swearing, 
gaming, card playing, quarrelling, or im- 
moral conversation.— That ail novels, plays, 
and other improper books, be excluded ; 
and that all bad words be avoided : and any 
default in these particulars be reported to 
the matron. 


‘¢ 4. That there be a yard-keeper chosen 
from among the women; to inform them 
when their friends come; to see that they 
leave their work with a monitor when they 
go to the grating,and that they do not spend 
any time there, except with their friends, 
If any woman be found disobedient in these 
respects, the yard keeper is to report the 
cause to the matron. 


“5. That the women be divided into 
classes, of not more than twelve; and that 
a monitor be appointed to each class. 


“6. That monitors be chosen from among 
the most orderly of the women that can 
read, to superintend the work and conduct, 
of the others. 


«7, That the monitors not only overlook 
the women in their own classes, but if they 
observe any others disobeying the rules, 
that they inform the monitor of the class 
to which such persons may belong, who ts 
immediately to report to the matron, and 
the deviations to be set down on a slate. 


‘¢ §. That any monitor breaking the rules 
shall be dismissed from her office, and the 


most suitable in the class selected to take 
her place. 


“9, That the monitors be particularly 
caretul to see that the women come with 
clean hands and face to their work,and that 
they are quiet during their employment. 


“10 That at the ringing of the bell at 
nine o’clock in the morning, the women col. 
lect in the work-room, to hear a portion of 
Scripture read by one of the visitors or the 
matron; and that the monitors afterwards 
conduct the classes from thence to their res. 
pective wards in an orderly manner. 


“© 11. That the women be again collected 
forthe reading, at six o’clock in the even. 
ing, when the work shall be given in charge 
to the matron by the monitors. 


‘© 12. That the matron keep an exact 
account uf the work done by the women, 
and of their conduct.” pp. 124—126. 


* As each was proposed. (says Mr. 
Buxton,) “every hand was held up 
in testimony of their approbation.” 
The 15th chapter of St. Luke was 
then read 3 and the monitors, with 
their classes, retired to their respec- 
tive wards. The early result of these 
exertions is thus described : 


“Incompliance with this appointment, 
the lord mayor, the sheriffs, and several of 
the aldermen attended. The prisoners 
were assembled together, and it being re- 
quested that no alteration in their usual 
practice might take place, one of the ladies 
read a Chapterin the Bible, and then the 
females proceeded to their various avoca. 
tions. ‘Their attention during the time o! 
reading ; their orderly and sober deport- 
ment, their decent dress, the absence of 
every thing like tumult, noise, or conten- 
tion, the obedience, and the respect shewn 
by them, and the cheerfulness visible in 
their countenances and manners, conspired 
to excite the astonishment and admiration 
of their visitors. 


‘* Many of these knew Newgate, had 
visited it a few months betore, and had 
not forgotten the painful impressions made 
by a scene, exhibiting, perhaps, the very 
utmost limits of misery and guilt. They 
now saw, what, without exaggeration, may 
be called a transformation. Riot, licen- 
tiousness, and filth, exchanged for order, 
sobriety, and comparative neatness in the 
chamber, the apparel, and the persons of 
the prisoners. They saw no more an as- 
semblage of abandoned and shameless 
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creatures, half naked and half drunk, ra- 
ther demanding, than requesting charity. 
The prison no more resounded with obsce- 
nity,and imprecations, and licentious songs ; 
and, to use the coarse, but the just, expres. 
sion of one who knew the prison well, ‘ this 
hell upon earth,’ exhibited the appearance 
of an industrious manufactory, or a well- 
vegulated family. 


«* The magistrates, to evince their sense 
of the importance of the alterations which 
had been effected, immediately adopted the 
whole plan as apart of the system of New- 
gate, empowered the ladies to punish the 
refractory by short confinement, undertook 
nart of the expense of the matron, and load- 
ed the ladies with thanks and benedic- 
tions.” pp. 126, 127. 


Mr. Buxton records several facts, 
which are decisive of the vast iIm- 
provements under this new system. 
The following circumstance is too 
interesting to be omitted. 


‘“¢ With respect to gaming, I must men- 
tion an anecdote, Which displays the effica- 
cy of the system pursued. A_ session lad 
rust closed, many of the former prisoners 
were sent away, and many new ones were 
received. A report was circulated that 
gaming was still practised in the prison : 
one of the ladies went there alone, and as- 
sembled the prisoners together, she told 
them what she had heard, and that she 
feared it was true; she dwelt upon the sin 
of gaming, its evil effect upon their minds, 
the interruption it gave, and the distaste it 
excited, to labour ; and she concluded by 
telling them, how much the belief of that 
report had grieved her, and how gratified 
she should be, if, either from consideration 
for themselves, or kindness to her, they 
should be disposed to relinquish the prac- 
tice. Soon after she retired to the ladies’ 
room, one of the prisoners came to her, ex- 
pressed, ina manner which indicated real 
feeling, her sorrow for having broken the 
rules of so kind a friend, and gave her a 
pack of cards ; and four others did the 
same. Having burnt the cards in their pre- 
sence, she felt bound to remunerate them 
‘or their value, and to mark her sense of 
their ready obedience by some small pre- 
sent. A few days afterwards she called 
the first to her, and telling her intention, 
nroduced a neat muslin handkerchief. To 
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her surprise, the girl looked disappointed ; 
and, on asking the reason, she confessed 
that she had hoped that Virs would 
have given her a Bible, with her own name 
written in it, which she should value be- 
yond any thing else, and always keep and 
read. Such a request, made in such a man- 
ner, could not be refused; and the lady 
assures me, that she never gave a Bible in 
her life, which was received with so much 
interest and satisfaction, or one, which she 
thinks more likely to do good. It is re- 
markable, that this girl, from her conduct 
in her preceding prison, and in court, came 
to Newgate with the worst of characters ; 
she has read her Bible with tolerable regu- 
larity, and has evinced much propriety of 
conduct, and great hopes are entertained of 
her permanent improvement.” pp. 129-- 
131. 





The only additional extract we 
shall give, is that in which the au- 
thor sums up the whole of his argu- 
ments. Though somewhat long, 
we hope it will obtain the attentive 
perusal of our readers. 


“ Having thus described two distinct ana 
opposite modes cf prison discipline, | 
would suggest to my reader, that a com. 
parison of these is the most certain crite 
rion of their respective merits. 


‘‘ That vice and misery are produced by 
the one, and prevented by the other, may 
be gathered from the following facts :— 


‘© On the 14th December, 1817, an ac- 
count was taken at my request of the 
number of prisoners in the second station 
in Newgate, who had been there before. It 
appeared that out of two hundred and three, 
forty-seven of those convicted, besides se. 
ven of those acquitted, had within the two 
preceding years, been confined there. Itis 
probable that many (passing under fictitious 
names, and anxious to appear as offender: 
for the first time, which might operate in 
mitigation of their sentence,) were not re- 
cognized. Newgate, it is to be remember- 
ed, is but one prison among several ; mans 
who had never been there before, were 
known to have been in the other jails of the 
metropolis and county. Amongst the boys 
of the ten first I examined, five confessed 
that they had previously been convicted of 
othercrimes. Taking these circumstanees 
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into consideration, we may fairly presume 
that forty per cent. of those discharged 
from prison return there again, and this cal- 
culation is considerably lower than that 
made by all the jailers of London and its 
vicinity, whomel have consulted. 


**In the jails at Bury, Philadelphia, and 
Ghent, five per cet. is the average return. 


“In Newgate, the number of prisoners 
from May 16h, 1817, to January 1, 1818, 
was 1500, 


‘Of these, 511 were admitted to the in. 
jirmary as seriously ill, besides several who 
were excluded from want of accommoda- 
tion, and many whose indisposition was too 
slight to require confinement. Of the lat- 
ter description,there were daily about eigh- 
teen cases. Upon these data, we may fair- 
ly compute, that considerably above one 
third of the prisoners suffer more or less 
from disease, 


“At Bury, amongst 125 prisoners, not 
ye was unwell, 


“ At Ghent, amongst 1500, twenty-five 
enlv were ul, 


6 At Philadelphia, not having as yet re- 
ceived an account of the exact numbers, | 
can only state that their health is remarka- 


bly good; recalling to the recollection of 


my reader this important fact, that with the 
alteration of the system, a reduction took 
place ia the charges of the physician, to 
the extent of three fourths. 


‘© OF the two systems thus compared, it 
is, Limagine, evident that the one is un- 
just :—to the convicted delinquent, because 
it imposes upon him rigours to which he is 
not sentenced;—to the unconvicted, be- 
cause it infiiets upon him a very sericus 
punishment before trial. 


‘ts illegal, as it transgresses the letter 
of many statutes ; and still more strongly, 
as it violates all the equitable principles, 
wind the very spivit of the British Constitu- 
ion. 


‘© Is partial, as it annexes to the same 
crime very different degrees of punish- 
ment, and the same prnishment to very difs 
ferent degrees of crime: the rules of one 
county, appointing in its jails, cleanliness, 
labour, sufficiency of diet, attention to 
health, moral and religious instruction, and 
classification: the rules of the next coun- 
ty, approving filth, sloth, insufficiency of 
food, carelessness of health, and instruc- 
ticn in nothing but the arts of inuyuity ; 


and these without any discrimination be. 
tween prisoners, whether tried or untried, 
whether for trivial offences or for atrocious 
crimes. 


‘‘ Is cruel, as appears by the condition in 
which the prisoners are often found. 


‘‘Is impolitic, as it frustrates the two 
great ends of punishment, the prevention 
of crime, and the reformation of the crimi- 
nal; as it raises up, educates, and matures 
oflenders. 


‘Is extravagant, as these offenders live 
upon the public, being supported in prison 
by the funds of the country ; and out of it, 
by the spoliation of private property. 


‘Ts unworthy of a great and wealthy 
kingdom, as it corrupts national morality, 
and disgraces national character. 


‘To short, its direct and inevitable ten 
dency is, to produce misery and vice. 


‘* It is also evident that the other system 
ismerciful and wise; while it consults the 
hesith and suitable accommodation of the 
prisoner, it strikes at the roots of his cri. 
minalitv, his ignorance, idleness, and ce- 
bauchery; while it corrects his habits, it 
subdues his temper. By friendly admoni- 
tions and religious instruction, it awakens 
a consciousness of his former depravity, 
and of its present and eternal consequences 
It shews to him the value of a fair and re- 
putable character, and encourages him in 
its pursuit, by proving that it is attainable 
even by him: it makes reformation possi- 
ble. Thus by giving a sense of religion, 
habits of industry and temperance, its ten- 
dency is to prevent misery and vice, 


‘If my reader goes with me the length 
of these conclusions, I trust he will concur 
with me in another; that a change of sys- 
tem ought immediately to be made, Nota 
mere alteration of a few regulations in a few 
districts, but such a change as shall com- 
prehend every prison, (not yet amended) 
in the United Kingdom.” pp. 137—140. 


Concerring with Mr. Buxton in 
his general “conclusions,” we hear- 
tily concur with him also in the in- 
ference which he deduces from them, 
—‘*A change ought to be made;” 
and all ranks and parties should hear- 
tily unite for its accomplishment. Re- 
ligious institutions are labouring in 
vain, if these counter-institutions are 
suffered to exist—-if justice is poisoned 
ather fountain-head—if confinement 


isso administered as to Ict loose an? 
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inflame all the lawless energies of our 
fallen nature—If punishment is only 
to deepen delinquency, and incarce- 
ration for a small! offence almost In- 
evitably to ensure the commission of 
ereater crimes. 

There is a point or two to which in 
conclusion we cannot forbear to call 
our reader’s notice. 

We had occasion, not very long 
since, to expose the scheme of Mr. 
Owen, who proposed to regenerate 
the world by the extinction of rell- 
cion. In so doing, it appeared right 
to us tonotice the disingenuous use 
which had been made by him of the 
labours and success of Mrs. Fry in 
Newgate, in that public advertise- 
nent in which he attempted to shew 
that her triumph over disorder, mise- 
ry, and vice, was wen simply by 
kindness, and discipline, and good 
order. Now, even had not our pre- 
vious acquaintance with the plans of 
this benevolent and pious individual 
warranted us in rep€lling, as we then 
did, this insinuation, Mr, Buxton’s 
work would afford ample proof that 
both he and Mrs. I'ry, with whom he 
is intimately connected, stand as wide 
as possible from the mechanical sys- 
tem of the Scotch philosophist. The 
volume before us displays through- 
out incontrovertible evidence, tiat 
these real reformers of the most 
miserable classes of mankind are not 
secking to create the “new man” by 
any human machinery; but, while 
they are diligently using all the sub- 
sidiary means in their power, are 
seeking that spark to abimate the 
dead mass which can descend alone 
from Heaven. ‘The prisoners in 
Newgate have the Bible periodically 
read tothem; and although the dis- 
tinguished lady who beads this be- 
nevolent band cannot, in strict con. 
sistency with her principles as one of 
the members of the socicty of 
‘Friends,’ regularly pray with them. 


she and her companions yery fre- 
quently do pray : 
upon 


they always urge 
prisoners the valne o! 


the 
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prayer; they rejoice to listen to 
the prayers of others; they earnest- 
ly encourage the addresses of all 
classes of pious visitors ; they appear 
to depend themselves, and to believe 
that the success of their holy under- 
taking altogether depends, upon the 
blessing, and power, and grace of 
God. Itis with great pleasure we 
learn, that many of the most distin. 
guished individuals in church and 
state have visited the prison, to as- 
certain for themselves the extent of 
the improvement ; that many such 
individuals, especially those of the 
clerical order, have repeatedly ad- 
dressed the criminals ;—and particu- 
larly we rejoice to hear, that the Bt- 
shop of London has guitted his paiace 
to visit this dungeon of his diocese ; 
to pour balm into the wounds of the 
broken hearted; and to exhort the cap- 
tive to the cultivation of those prin- 
ciples which will render him practi- 
cally free in the midst of his chains, 
which will draw the iron from the 
soul of the prisoner, and give him, 
for bondage and darkness, the glo- 
rious light and liberty of the children 
of God. 

The other point to which we 
would advert, is one intimately cou- 
nected both with many of the leading 
topics in this volume, and with the 
various and splendid exertions of the 
present age for the religious and mo- 
ral improvement of our population. 

The question is sometimes put. 
by the friends of “things as they 
have been’—=by the class of men 
who prefer old evils to new benefits, 

——‘‘ How happens it, that, with al! 
your improvements in prisons and 
in schools, with your Bible Societies 
wnd Missionary Societies, the num- 
ber of young criminals appears t 
muluply every day 7” We eoliee 
admit the fec?, that the number of ju. 
venile offenders has unquestionably 
increased within the last few years 
Still, however, we believe that a sat- 


isfactory reply may easily be given t: 
first place 


the anerv In the we 
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should say, that, cven if these effects 
could be assigned to demonstrable 
causes, it would be a violation of 
sound reasoning to admit for a mo- 
ment that religious education, or the 
dispersion of the Bible, could pro- 
duce any such evil consequences. 
God himself bas declared, that his 
word shall not return unto him 
* void,” but “shall accomplish that 
whereto he sent it;’? and can He be 
supposed to have sent his word to 
propagate prematurity in crime and 
misery ° 

But, nothing can be less warrant- 
ed by the rules of a sound logic, 
than the assumption, that because 
any particular event is conte mpora- 
neous with another event, theretore 
the one is in fact the cause of the 
other. Even in cases where it Is 
frossible that the one may be the Cause 
of the other (which we deny to be 
the case in the present instatice), it 
by no means follows that it actually 
is so. This method of argument, 
therefore, is wholly unsound. Just 
rcasoning evidciily requires that we 
should shew, in addition to the bare 
possibility of a certain cause produc- 
ing a certain effect, thatit isa froda- 
dle cause of that effect, and that there 
is no other more probable cause. 
Now, in the ovresent instance, we 
contend that a religious education is 
not a probable, ner even a possible, 
cause of the admttted cvils3;— that 
there are many facts which declare 
itto be the most improbable of all 
causes for producing such effects ;— 
and that other causes exist,which suf- 
ficiently account for the phenomenon. 
Let us touch on each of these points. 

In the first place, how wholly im- 
probable, or rather impossible, is it, 
that such a cause should produce 
such effects ;—that discipline, good 
order, and seclusion for six hours 
in the day from bad company ; that 
constant rewards held out for virtue, 
and constant punishments inflicted 
upon vice, shoujd increase vice and 
diminish virtue, Andall this Is true 
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without taking into consideration the 
peculiar nature of the education given 
tothe poor. In the schools connect- 
ed with the “ National Institution” 
the education is specific. The chil- 
dren are taught little more than the 
Scriptures, and the formularies of 
the Church of England. No be- 
itever in Christianity will question 
the moral efficacy ofthe former; and 
we are yct to hear of the single Dis- 
senter from the Estabiishment who 
has ventured to impugn the moral 
influence of the latter. Andin those 
schools where the education Is less 
specific, 1 has never been alleged. 
by any respectable enemy of what is 
called the “ British System,” that 
the jessons taught were not of the 
noblest and purest character. We 
contend, then, that there is no firime 
Jacie probability that the increase of 
education is the cause of the increase 
of crime. 

But, in the next place, there are 
many facts which demonstrate the 
utter improbability of these effects 
originating in education, We will 
not advert to the examples, so often 
adduced, of the comparative state of 
countries which are and which are 
not under the influence of education, 
though those examples are in our 
judgment decisive of the controversy; 
but we will rather adduce some facts 
which have fallen under our own no- 
tice, and which are less generally 
known. ‘The Committee whose be- 
nevolent labours are employed in the 
inspection of jails and criminals of all 
ages and classes, have the list, we 
grieve to say, of twenty-seven hun- 
dred young criminals. Of those that 
have been in prison, and to whom they 
have had access, they have examined 
a very large number, and find that 
scarcely any of themcan read or write. 
l‘urther, it so happens, tha an accl- 
dental line of demarcation,which has 
been drawn by the straitened resour- 
cesof some excellent persons in 2 
a prucular part of the metropolis, 
has furnished the Committee with 3 
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curious opportunity of ascertaining 
the real influence of education. A 
part of Spitalfields is divided by Brick 
Lane: on one side of Brick Lane 
there are schools for the instruction of 
twelve hundred children; on the oth- 
er side there are no schools, or next 
tonone. Now it happens, very trium- 

hantly for our argument, that whilst 
from the side of Brick Lane without 
schools they have had more young 
criminals than from any other part of 
London, from the other side they have 
for 2 long time had only one. Not 
ut all inferior to this fact in conclu. 
siveness, is the circumstance stated 
so openly by the officers of the Na- 
tional Institution, that no boy educat- 
edin their schools has been convict- 
ed ofany serious offence. The whole 
body of evidence adduced before the 
House of Commons, tends decidedly 
to the same conclusion. [tis impos- 
sible,therefore, not to infer from these 
facts, that the influence of education 
is strongly opposed to crime ; and 
that those who assign it as the cause 
of crime, select the Most improba- 
ble of all causes. 

But, further, there are, we con. 
celve, certain causes to be assigned 
for this increase of young criminals, 
which, though not altogether satis- 
factory, or perhaps the only ones 
which more careful investigation by 
the gentlemen to whom we have 
more than once referred, and who are 
so intimately conversant with this 
question, would produce, may yet 
serve to lessen our surprise at this 
melancholy state of things. 

In the first place, there has not 
been a period, for many years, in 
which so many bcys have been out of 
employment ; and those parents who 
could not honestly employ them for 
the benefit of the family, or for their 
own subsistence, have consequently 
been brougit under a strong tempta- 
tion to turn their talents to account 
in the only way which lay open to 
them. Add tothis, that not only has 
there been litthe employment for the 
children, but much distress among 
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the parents: so that the temptation 
to employ them dishonestly, arose at 
the very moment when the children 
had nothing honest todo. Moreover, 
whoever searches into the calendar of 
crimes, will find that crime, like 
every thing else, has its fashions ; 
and that, especially when the pvlice 
has become armed atali points agaist 
old offences, it is not unusual, for 
those individuals who subsist by their 
wits and their villanies, to strike out 
a new line of employment, and to 
practise in that line till the wis- 
dom and dexterity of justice once 
more drive them to a new invention. 
It is a curious fact, for instance, to 
what a degree highway robbery has 
decreased in these realms, though 
almost every other species of crime 
has increased. And, in like manner, 
it is probable that some other species 
of crime have given away to this 
somewhat novel offence of juvenile 
depredation.—And lastly, though we 
would not build any general conclu- 
sions upon particular facts, it may be 
worth while to mention a circum- 
stance, which has been stated to us 
upon good authority ;—that, about 
five years Since, a considerable num. 
ber of boys were confined for a some- 
what longer period, and with some- 
what worse companions than usual, 
in Newgate: there, these unhap- 
py creatures were initiated in ail the 
mysteries of villany, were inoculated 
with the most detestable virus,and 
came forth, carrying their plague 
alone with them, to infect every 
young person they met. Some of 
these are known to have become cap- 
tains of gangs of boys; to have raised 
repiments, as it were, in which pre- 
mature villany was the only title to 
promotion. There is scarcely any 
system of existing policy so bad, that, 
if administered by men of piety, upon 
a moral population, it would be pro- 
ductive of any very serious evils: 
and there is no scheme of policy,how- 
ever admirable, which will long con- 
tinue to operate benelicially, unless 
the rulers and people be in a measure 
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brought under the influence of moral 
and religious principle. Make our 
prisons perfect in system and con- 
struction as we will, we shall do lit- 
tle or nothing, unless the chaplains 
and jailers be men of conscience and 
principle, men who fear God, and 
who control the!r prisoners less by 
chains than by the bonds of Chris- 
tian motives, and tenderness, and af- 
fection. It is very true, that we no 
longer live under an open Theocracy, 
where palpable and miraculous re- 
wards and punishments immediately 
follow acts of virtue or vice: never- 
theless, **the Lord reigneth ;” and 
a nation never fails to suffer the pen- 
alty of endeavouring, if we may ven- 
ture so to express it, to banish God 
out of his own world, to seize His 
sceptre, to usurp His throne, and to 
reign as kings without His concur- 
rence. And such has, for a conside- 
rable period, been too much the prac- 
tice of our own country. Theawful 
results of this dereliction of our pri- 
mary duty, are, we trust, by degrees 
restoring us to the right path; and 
we are learning, that not merely 
“ honesty,” but religion, is “ the best 
policy.” 

Such are the observations we have 
to offer upon this subject; and we 
are inclined to bring them forward, 
in hopes that some individual, or 
Committee, may be induced, out of 
their wealthier resources, to throw 
more complete light on so important 
atopic. In the mean time, enough, 
we think, is established, to prove the 
absolute necessity of devoting our- 
selves actively and cordially to the 
ereat work oi religious reform. The 
capital error of politicians and per- 
sons of mere bencvolence, appears to 
us to be, that they are apt to act to- 
wards men as with machines ;—that 
they apply their corrections without, 
whenthe source of the evilis within ;-- 
that they aim simply to restrain or 
relieve the body, when they should 
be correcting and improving the 
mind. Our sincere conviction is, 
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that the Great Ruler ot the universe 
will prosper no attempt at reforma- 
tion which does not regard man as 
a rational, a respunsible, an immortal 
being. Religious reform is, in fact, 
the only sure and safe basis of every 
other reform, 





We have just been put into pos. 
session of an “ Appendix’? to Mr 
Buxton’s ‘ Inquiry,’ which contains 
an impressive confirmation of his 
general positions. [t is chiefly occu- 
pied by a comparative exhtbition of 
the jails of Iichester and Bristol. In 
the former, all the prisoners are em- 
ployed, and are classed according to 
age and degree of guilt ; their apart. 
ments are Clean and wholesome; re- 
spect and obedience mark their de- 
portment; silence during the hours 
of work, with order, and contented 
application, prevail among them; 
their general appearance is healthy ; 
und out of every hundred discharged, 
only about seven are again committed, 
In the latter—namely, in that of Bris- 
tol—ali the prisoners are idle, and 
their appearance is remarkably un- 
healthy : “health and sickness, filth 
and cleanliness, the first stage of in- 
cipient guilt and the last stage of 
inevitable depravity, are alike subjec- 
ted to equal hardships and indiscrim- 
inating association :’’ ‘the chilly, 
damp, unwholesome atmosphere is 
tainted with the most revolting 
smells :”? the prisoners manifest 
‘strong symptoms of mutiny and ut. 
ter insubordination ;” there prevails 
among them “noise, confusion, and 
discontent rendered desperate by suf- 
fering ;” and of those released four- 
fifths were expected to return. A 
new jail, indeed, is now building at 
Bristol, but not until forty years had 
passed since Mr. Howard had de- 
nounced the old one as a scene of ex- 
treme wretchedness anda disgrace to 
the country, and until a grand jury 
had presented it as an intolerable nui 
sance. That this jail has not been 
misrepresented, will appear from 
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the following statements of Mr. Bux- 
ton: 


“The yard appropriated for criminals is 
an irregular space about 20 feet long and 12 
wide, and was literally so crouded with its 
63 inhabitants, as to occasion some difficul- 
ty in passing through it. In this yard is to 
be seen vice in all its stages; boys inter- 
mingle with men; the accused with the 
convicted; the venial offender with the 
veteran and atrocious criminal. Amongst 
a maltitade of persons, whom the jailer de- 
sersibed as having no other avocation or 
mode of livelihood but thieving, I counted 
clevn children, children hardly «ld 
enough to be released from a nursery— 
hardly competent to understand the first prin- 
ciples of moral obiigation—here receiving 
an education which, as it must unfit them 
for every thing useful, so it must eminently 
qualify them tor that career which they are 
doomed torun. All charged or convicted 
of felony, without distinction of age, were 
in heavy irons—almost all were in rags— 
almost all were filthy in the extreme—al- 
most all exhibited the appearance of all 
health. The state of the prison, the des- 
peration of the prisoners, broadly hinted in 
their Conversation, and plainly expressed in 
their conduct—the uproar of oaths, com- 
plaints, and obscenity—the indescribable 
stench,---presented together a concentra- 
tion of the utmost misery with the utmost 
guilt---a scene of infernal passions and dis- 
tresses, which few have imagination sufh- 
cient to picture, and of which fewer still 
would believe, that the original is to be 
found in this enlightened and happy coun- 
try. 





‘“‘ After seeing this yard, and another of 
larger dimensions, the adjacent day-rooms 
and sleeping cells ; the conclusion of my 
own mind was, that nothing could be more 
offensive or melancholy, This opinion, 
however, was speedily refuted---a door was 
unlocked, we were furnis!ied with candles, 
and we descended eighteen long steps into 
avault. At the bottom, was a circular space 
<4 narrow passage eighteen inches wide, 
runs through this, and the sides are furnish. 
ed with barrack hbedsteads. The floor, 
which is considered to be on the same level 
with theriver, was very damp. ‘The smell 
at this hour (one o’clock) was something 
more than can be expressed by the term 
‘disgusting.? The bedstead was very dir- 
fy; and on one part of it I discovered a 
wretched human being, who complained of 
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severe illness. This was his infirmary--- 
the spot chosen for the restoration of de- 
cayed health---a place, one short visit to 
which affected me with a nausea, which I 
did not recover for two days. The pre- 
ceding night, eighteen persons had here 
slept; and according to the report of the 
turnkey, some of these were untried. 


“ My readers will wish to know how the 
pit is ventilated. ‘There is a kind of chim- 
ney, which had been closed up, it is said 
by the prisoners, and never opened in the 
recollection of the turnkey. There is also 
a door at the top of the stairs, which is al- 
ways closed day and night. It is thena 
dungeon in its worst sense---a dark, cheer- 
less, damp, unwholesome cavern---never re- 
freshed by a breeze of pure air, or a beam 
of sun-shine.” pp. 17--19, 


“The countenances of all those who have 
been here any length of time, present a 
testimony wretchedly conclusive. Seeing 
their deplorable looks, I enquired as to 
their health. All to whom I spoke, com. 
plained of continual illness. One had been 
there thirty-one months, and accordirg to 
his own account, was never well. Anothei 
fourteen months, and never well :---and how 
(they very fairly asked) can it be otherwise, 
when we are giddy and sick every morning, 
from the air in which we have passed the 
sight? This they said in the presence of 
the turnkey, who gave his tacit consent to 
it, only adding an observation precisely sim- 
ilar to that recorded by Mr. Neild, as made 
to him when visiting this jail seventeen 
years ago. He says, **The turnkey him 
self told me, that ina morning when he un- 
locked the door, he was so aflected with 
the putrid steam issuing from the dungeon, 
that it was enough to knock him down.” 
pp. 20---23. 


“Tt is not my intention to lead my reader 
through every part of this prison; suffice 
it to say, that of all its wretched depart- 
ments, the room in which the females reside 
day and night, was perhaps the most dis- 
gusting. Even the pit itselfemitted a smell 
hardly more powerful, than this abode of 
the women and their sickly children. Stern 
severity may deny compassion to guilt ; se- 
verity more stern, and far more inequitable, 
may withhold it in cases of suspected guilt; 
but I trust we live in a country where no 
one can behold, without some feelings of 
sorrowful compunction, infancy exposed to 
such air and to such society. 
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‘‘ There is no female infirmary ; if a wo- 
man be taken ill, (and illness ought certain- 
ly to be contemplated as possible in such 
an atmosphere,) with any complaints, in- 
fections, or otherwise, she must remain in 
the ward, with whatever disturbance to 
herself, with whatever danger to her com- 
panions.” pp. 21, 22. 


“‘ There is a kind of atmosphere of stench 
round every prisoner; his clothes are so 
tainted with it, that the clergyman told me 
he fund it necessary to take his seat in the 
chapel, before the prisoners were admitted, 
otherwise the efluvia, to a person coming 
at once from the open air, would be so 
powerful as to disable Lim from the dis- 
charge of his duty.” p. 24. 


** Such was the state of Bristol jail when 
I visited it; but these who would forma 
proper cstimate of i!, must remember that 
I saw it under every advantage —I saw it 
when the prisoners were controled by the 
presence of the turnkey,—what must be 
their language and behaviour when left to 
themselves? [saw the pit when the prison- 
eis were excluded from it,---what must it be 
when they are crowded together within it? 
I saw it in the middle of a cold March day, 
---What must it be in a sultry summer’s 
night ?? p. 25. 


Can nothing be done to remedy this 
most opprobrious state of things? Is 
this criminal inattention to every 
equitable, and humane, and moral 
consideration, to be permitted to con- 
tinue perhaps for years to come? Is 
it notin the power of the magistrates 
of this great city, to remove the pris- 
oners from this pest-house? Noth- 
ing but the absolute impossibility of 
finding other places of confinement 
can relieve them from guilt of the 
deepest ‘dye, if such a system is per- 
severec in even for a single month 
longer. 


io 


Discourses on various Points of Chris- 


tan batth and Practice; most of 


which were delivered in the Chapel 
of the Oratoire, in Paris, in the 
opring of 1816, By Tuomas H. 
GALLAUDET, , Principal of the Con- 

ccticut Asyl umn, in the United 
States of America, for the Educa- 
tion of the Deafand Dumb, Lon- 
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Turse sermons, as the title- -page 
states, were for the most part deliver. 
ed during the year 1816, in the cha- 
pel of the Oratoire at Paris. From 
the letter of dedication prefixed to 
them, and inscribed to Mrs.H. More, 
it appears that Mr. Gallaudet was at 
that time engaged, under the auspi- 
ces of the Abbé Sicard and his pupil 
Clere, in acquiring the method of 
instructing the deaf and dumb, with 
the charitable view of rendering 
some service to unfortunate persons 
of that class in America ; and, having 
becn requested by several individuals, 
both of this country and his own, 
then resident in Paris, to become 
their temporary minister, he readily 
acceded to their wishes, and preach- 
ed the sermons which form the 
greater part of this interesting little 
volume. 

The subjecis, as is mentioned in 
the title-page, are connected both 
with the faith and the practice of a 
Christian, They are such as come 
home to the bosom and feelings of 
every individual: and however im- 
portant may be discussions on theo- 
logical topics of a different nature, 
these, after all, are the great points 
which are essential to the very life 
and well being of the soul, and which, 
therefore, give to sacred ministra- 
tions their peculiar value. We are 
equally taught, that “ faith without 
works is dead, being alone ;” and 
that “by the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified :” that which, 
therefore, avails to the salvation ot 
the soul, is ** faith which worketh by 
love ;’” and to inculcate this, is the 
great object of our much respected 
author. 

The First Discourse commences 
with a few remarks on the circum- 
stances under which the congre- 
gation had been brought eagenner : 
and the preacher bespeaks the good: 
will and attention of his hearers, 
as well by the seriousness anc 
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solemnity of his manner, as by his 
judicious observations on the nature 
of true religion. His text is | John 
i.3; and his chief object is to shew 
two things,—first, what abundant 
proof there is that all the true fol- 
lowers of Christ have fellowship with 
one another, and with the lather and 
the Son ; and, secondly, in what this 
fellowship consists. 

Our readers have no need to be 
informed how extravagant are the 
opinions of some persons among us 
on this subject; and we are not 
without apprehension that the doc. 
trine as revealed in Scripture may in 
many cases meet with objection, on 
account of the almost incredible ab- 
surdities with which folly and pre- 
sumption have so industriously Ja- 
boured toconnect it. But a faithful 
Minister will not, for such a reason, 
be disposed to shrink from his duty : 
he will not abandon the doctrine 
merely because some preachers are 
found to abuse it; for, according to 
the language of our author, ‘if any 
one doctrine of the Scriptures is ca- 
pable of the most complete and over- 
whelming proof, it is this,—that all 
sincere Christians are one ; that they 
are one in God and Christ; one in 
spirit, even as the Father and the 
Son are one.” 

For the exposition of the doctrine, 
and the establishment of its truth as 
revealed in the Bible, we must refer 
to the sermon: the following pas- 
saves may serve to shew something 
of the preacher’s manner, and will 
be read with pleasure by every sober 
and judicious Christian. —A fter prov- 
ing from the Scripture his first posi- 
tion, he adds, 

‘¢ How fully, too, is this truth confirmed 
and illustrated by the experience of all be- 
lievers! The humble fotlower of Jesus, on 
whom calamity hath brought poverty, and 
poverty obscurity, cut off from the comforts 
of this world, draws all his consolations 
from the resources of Faith. He unfolds 
the sacred volume, and wonders, with ho- 
'y delight, at finding the saints of old en- 
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grossed with the same objects of confi- 
dence, and hope, and love, which now cheer 
and animate his own breast. With Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, his mind is 
stayed upon God. He sings with Moses 
the song of deliverance, and with David 
the hymns of praise. He enters into all 
their feelings of devotion. He mingles his 
soul with theirs. With them, he surrounds 
their own altar, and offers up the sacrifice 
of a broken and a contrite heart, and the in- 
cense of apure and spiritual worship. As 
he approaches the advent of our Saviour, 
he exclaims with the mother of Jesus, 
‘My soul doth magnify the Lord ; and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,’ 
He catches the holy rapture of Z:« charias, 
saying, * Blessed be the Lord God of Is- 
rael; for he hath visited and redeemed his 
people, and hath raised up an horn of sal- 
vation for us in the house of his servant 
David” He glows with the gratitude cf 
Simeon, and with him is ready to exclaim, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.” But why need I proceed? The 
time would fail me to tell of all the saints 
of whom the Scriptures speak ;_ of the illus- 
trious martyrs, whose blood was the seed 
of the church ; and of the pious of suc- 
ceeding ages, in whose steps the follower 
of Jesus finds himself now walking, and in 
whose history he sees reflected the experi- 
cence of his own heart. 

‘And cannot you also, my Christian 
brethren, testify to the delight which you 
have often felt in this fellowship of the 
saints? Ifave not your hearts sometimes 
burned within you while reading the lives 
of the pious dead, or while holding con- 
verse with a fellow-pilgrim to the heavenly 
Jerusalem? And have you not then real- 
ized, that there is indeed ‘one body, anc 
one spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling : one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and. Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all??” pp. 7—9., 


In entering upon the second point 
of consideration, namely, “ in what 
consists the fellowship which Chris- 
tians have with the Father and with 
the Son, and with each other,” the 
author expresses himself duly sensi- 
ble of the mystery which attends it, 
and of the narrowness of the circle 
by which our moral vision is confin- 
ed. Without attempting, therefore, 
to exhibit the precise nature o' 
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this fellowship, he exhorts his 
hearers to rejoice in it as real, 
intimate, imperishable, endearing, 
and invites them to look at the dec- 
larations concerning it in the word 
of God. The reality of this com- 
munion is visible in its effect. by a 
holy love occupying the heart and 
regulating its emotions——a holy love 
directed to God as alone able to sat- 
isfy its boundiess desires, and en- 
kindling the affections of the soul 
with good-will and charity to all man- 
kind. 

In the two following sermons, both 
written on the same text (Mati. xi. 
30,) * For my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light,” the Preacher makes 
a skilful use of the argument by 
analogy. He reasons upon twocom- 
mon principles of human = action, 
nameiy, ** that itis the part of pru- 
dence not to be so much engrossed 
with present objccls as to be regard. 
less of the future ; and, that it is our 
duty to make proportionate, and In 
some cases therefore great, Sacri- 
fices for the attainment of distant 
good.” In applying these principles, 
and in shewing the difference be- 
tween the yoke of the world and the 
yoke of Christ, he assumes nothing 
which persons of candour and reflec- 
tion, although little influenced by 
motives of religion, would be inclin- 
ed to dispute. He ts careful not to 
offend by overstating his case. Ue 
is willing, for the sake of argument, 
to make maby concessions to the 
lovers of this world ; and admits, 
without reluctance, that the life of 
the real Christian will necessarily 
expose him to Many privations, and 
to continual self denial: but, after 
every concession which can be made, 
he still proves that the advantage 
rests Jargely with the disciple of 
Christ. 


“ Admitting, then, that he who sets at 
nought all the restraints of religion—who 
will not listen to the dictates of conscience 
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—who resists every influence of the Spirit 
of God upon his soul—who rejects the only 
Saviour of sinners—who will not bear hie 
yoke, deeming it a hard and unreasonable 
service ;—admitting that such an one ac. 
complishes all his purposes of ambition or 
of pleasure, that he enjoys this world to 
the full, and that bis grey bairs go down 
to the grave with muth and gladness ;— 
vet there is an end of tus bliss; tor the 
music of pleasure never breaks the silence 
of the tomb; the voice of ambition never 
rouses its slumbering inhabitanis; the 
charms of wealth can no longer glitter be. 
forethem. Tne world is left behind. The 
body moulders tn the earth, and sthe spirit 
—the immaterial, the immortal spirit—is 
gone— Wither? The unbeliever cannot 
tell: the philosopher cannot tell. A dark 
and gloomy cloud bangs over the unknown 
ocean of eternity; and it is the dread of 
launching into this ccean which the man 
of this world cannot shake from his bosom. 
ie is surrounded with ease and pleasure 
and riches and honour ; but his eye is con- 
tinually directed to the future ; and this 
single thought of what may be hereafter 
often embitters the moment in which he 
had anticipated the greatest delight. On 
the contrary, the disciple of Jesus Christ, 
supposing him to suffer all the possible evils 
of lite—poveriy, disgrace, reproach, sick- 
ness, imprisonment, or death, and death in 
its most horrid forms—counts these trials 
nothing. He is sure they will soon be end- 
ed. The grave will be to him the door of 
paradise. He knows in whom he has be- 
lieved. His path is now beset with thorns; 
his sky is overshadowed with clouds ; the 
tempest is beating upon his head: but now 
and then his heart is gladdened while his 
eve catches a few beams of that sunshine 
which will hereafter continually cheer his 
course through a day of bright and eterna! 
splendour.” pp. 27, 28. 

And again, he remarks :— 

“In applying these principles I have not 
done justice to the Christian’s cause. I 
have supposed it possible for the man of 
the world to enjoy this life to the full, and 
I have spoken of the disciple of Christ as 
one, like his Divine Master, § despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief;’ as having every 
earthly comfort shorn from his side, and 
nothing left him but trust in God, the ap- 
probation of his own conscience, that in- 
ternal peace which cometh down from the 
Source of all good, and that hope of 
heaven which is as an anchor to his 
soul both sure and stedfast. I might 
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have drawn a very different picture, and a 
far juster one. The man of the world 
might have been represented as pursuing 
shadows which elude bis grasp, as catching 
at splendid bubbles which immediately 
melt in air. Something might have been 
said of the wearisomeness which soon in- 
trudes itself at the board of festivity ; of 
the disgust which often enters the haunts 
of pleasure ; of the satiety which is the 
inseparable companion of sensuality ; of 
the toil and anxiety, the jealousies and en- 
vyings, the disappointments and defeats of 
ambition ; of the emptiness of honour, and 
of the caresof wealih Ov the other hand, 
the Christian might have been described as 
not called to suffer the same wretchedness 
as did the primi ive dise:ple of Christ, It 
might have been siiewn, that, bound as he 
is not to shrink from any evil which men 
may inflict upon him, on acc unt of the 
cause which he has espoused—nor to re- 
fuse making any sacrifice of earthly good 
for the sake of that Saviour in whom he 
trusts—still he is permitted (so much gent- 
ler are the dispensations of God toward his 
church than they have formerly been) to 
use this world, if he do not abuse it, and 
even to possess its wealth and its honours, 
if he do but devote them to the service of 
God.” pp. 29, 30. 


‘Let the yoke of Christ be ever so 
heavy, itis light when compared with that 
of the world: for amid all his troubles and 
disappointments, the Christian has within 
his breast a principle of hope, with regard 
to his future destiny, which, if he suffer it 
not to be weakened by the temptations that 
surround him, or by the remaining corrup- 
tion of his own heart, bears him up trium- 
phantly through all the trials he has to en- 
counter, and animates him continually with 
the prospect of that crown of glory which 
he is soon to obtain.” p. 41. 


In the Fourth Discourse, our au- 
thor takes occasion from 1 Cor. xi. 
27, to offer some useful observations 
upon the Lord’s Supper. 

With respect to the nature of the 
offence against which the Apostle 
warns the Corinthian converts— 


namely, eating and drinking unwor- 
thily-—-he shews, that neither occa- 
sional doubts and fears with respect 
‘O our Spiritual state, nor imperfect 
views concerning the doctrines of re- 
igion, nor remains of sin in the 
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heart, are inconsistent with the right 
receiving of those holy mysteries ; 
and that the persons by whom the 
offence is incurred are either such 
as use the ordinance with an entire 
ignorance of its spirit and meaning, 
or with an impenitent and unforgiv. 
ing disposition, or without a cordial 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

The consequences of this offence, 
as implied in the expression ‘* to eat 
and drink their own damnation,’’ is 
stated by this divine, in common with 
most others, to be the infliction of 
judgment—* of divers diseases,’ as 
our Church explains it, and sundry 
kinds of death’ —of the Divine visi- 
tation in this life, if the sin be not 
followed by repentance ; and even- 
tually of eternal destruction. Al- 
thourvh, therefore, the text ought 
not to excite alarm in the timid yet 
believing Christian, it holds out an 
awful warning to the hypocritical, 
the ignorant, the malignant, and the 
unbelieving communicant. The sub- 
ject is one of very great importance ; 
and it ought always to be so repre- 
sented by every Minister, in order 
that presumptuous boldness may be 
checked, and that humble piety may 
receive lts proper encouragement. 
It is much to be lamented, that the 
word “ damnation” has in this in. 
stance found iis way both into the 
uuthorized version of the New Tes. 
tament and the Book of Common 
Prayer ; for although it is in both cas- 
es intended to signify judgment, and 
not irremediable destruction, as the 
subjoined sentence in our Prayer- 
Book plainly intimates, yet there is 
ereat difficulty in removing the im- 
pression which that term has produc- 
ed upon many minds. Indeed, ex- 
planations have frequently little per- 
manent effect, when the word itself 
appears to carry with it no marks of 
obscurity, and is in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation plain and intelligible. 

The Fifth Discourse contains an 
exposition of the doctrine of repen’ 
tance : of the reasons upon which i& 
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is founded, and of the reformation 
which it inculcates. 

In cxamining the grounds upon 
which repentance is founded—such 
as a deep conviction of the justice 
and purity of the Divine law, of the 
unhappy consequences of sin, and of 
past ingratitude to God—the author 
is brought in each case to the conclu- 
sion that genulnc repentance must 
be necessarily associated with a re- 
Jormation radical and permanent ; 
that it must lay the axe to the root 
of past transyression, and be accom- 
panied by an habitual resistance to 
temptation and sin. We select the 
following passages, as exhibiting the 
manner in which the subject is dis. 
cussed. The first treats of repen- 
tance as founded upon a deep con- 
viction of past ingratitude. After 
enumerating various instances of the 
forbearance and loving-kindness of 
God, in respect both to our temporal 
and spiritual concerns, the author 
thus procecds : 


“ These good and-perfect gifts have all 
flowed upon him from one Source—from 
that Being who is merciful, and kind, and 
long-suffering evento the ungrateful and 
rebellious. His past transgressions, there- 
fore, take their deepest dye from the re- 
flection that they have been committed 
against God ; and the true penitent is rea- 
dy to exclaim, with the contrite monarch 
of Israel, ‘ Against thee, thee only, have J 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight”? But 
this goodness of God, which thus lays the 
foundation of genuine repentance, still con- 
tinues to bless the penitent sinner. Does 
he mourn for his past ingratitude ? Has 
the goodness of God led him to repentance ? 
‘The same goodness still demands the most 
loyal homage of his heart, and calls for un- 
ceasing expressions of grateful obedience. 
He, therefore, can surely feel no genuine 
repentance for his past ingratitude toward 
God, who does not endeavour to love him 
more and serve him better in future—who 
does not commence and prosecute the work 
of a thorough and permanent reformation.” 


pp. 71, 72. 


The second extract relates to the 
quality of our reformation. 


** in the second place, Is this spirit of 
reformation not only radical but permanent? 
Does it warm and animate our path toward 
heaven witb a bright and constant ray ; or 
does it cast over it, at distant intervals, a 
sickly and flickering light, just serving to 
render the darkness of our spiritual state 
visible? Tospeak without a figure, is the 
struggle against sin habitual? Is the aim 
at perfection unremitting? Is the often. 
recurring temptation watchfully resisted ; 
the secret and easily besetting sin constant. 
ly and manfully struggled with? Above 
all, is the Source of all genuine repentance, 
ofall thorough and permanent reformation 
—the Holy Spirit of God—sought for by 
frequent anc importunate supplication at 
the Throne of Grace ; that while we are 
working out our salvation with fear and 
trembling, God would be pleased, by his 
energy, to work in us both to willand to 
do of his good pleasure? With such in. 
quiries my brethren, let us try the sincer. 
ity of our penitence ; not relying too much 
for consolation on any past or present sor- 
row for our guilt; not building our hopes 
of heaven upon mere frames and feelings 
ef mind ; above all, not trusting to any 
outward observance of the forms and cere. 
monies of religion, but remembering what 
our Saviour hath said, that if we love him 
we shall keep his commandments ; let us 
look to the reformation of our hearts and 
lives for the best proof of our spiritual 
safety. And let us ever bear in mind for 
our consolation and support, that if, by this 
patient continuance in well-doing, we seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, in 
due time we shall reap, if we faint not, eter- 
nal life.” pp. 75, 76. 


‘The next sermon, intended to il. 
lustrate the petitions, Zhy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done in earth as it 
is tn heaven, commences with a few 
observations upon the nature of 
prayer. This is represented as not 
only ‘* a reasonable, but a most de- 
lightful duty : it is the acknowledg- 
ment of our dependence upon God; 
it is the cry of the poor and 
needy to Him who is the fountain 
of all good and happiness.” In the 
prosecution of his discourse the 
preacher proposes to examine, 
first, the meaning of the petitions 
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contained in the text; and, secondly, 
the spirit with which they ought to 
be off.red. His view of the petition 
concerning the will of God, appears 
in the following passage. 


‘* The petitions contained in our text, 
refer clicfly to the reverled will of God, 
as contained in that law which he has 
given us as our rule of action. This law, 
as explained by our Saviour, requires that 
we sould ‘love the Lord our God with 
our whole seul and strength and mind, and 
our neighbour as ourselves.’ This is that 
spant Of love aud benevoleace which per- 
vades the breasts of the angels in heaven ; 
aml we are directed to pray that it may 
equally controul tie affections and con- 
duct of our fellow-men. That such may 
be the happy resemblance of earth to heav- 


en, it is first necessary that the kingdom of 


Ged should come in all its majesty and do- 
minion. Jesus Christ must take to him- 


self his great power, and reign King of 


natrons, as he now is King of saints The 
heathen must be given to him for his in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession All must bow to 
his sceptre, and submit to his laws.” 
pp. 83, 84. 


In the second head of the dis- 
course, relative to the spirit) with 
which these requests should be 
made known unto God, we are 
taught that the Throne of Grace ts to 
be approached in the spirit of love — 
of love to Ged, to his Scn, and to 
the souls of our fellow-men; in the 
spirit of submission to the Divine 
will; and of earnest co-operation in 
carrying onthe great work, for the 
consummation of which we are in- 
structed to pray. The remarks ad- 
duced upon this last point are so just 
and appropriate, in reference to many 
who © profess and call themselves” 
Christians, that we cannot resist the 
pleasure of subjoining them. 


“ Finally, These petitions should be 


offered up in a spirit of co-operation.— 
By this 1 mean, that while we pray that 
God’s will may be done inearth as it is 
in heaven, our own efforts should not be 
fanting toward the accomplishment of 
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this glorious object. God condescends 
to act through our humble instrumentality. 
He is building up the Redeemer’s kingdom 
on the earth ; but how? Not as he called 
the world into existence—not as he des- 
troyed the cities of the plaim——not as he 
parted the waters of the Red Sea, by his 
simple word—not, as he saw fit to do in 
the first age of the church, by investing 
his servants with the power cof workin 

miracles—but in a way more natural, 
more gradual, more silent; by the influ- 
ence of Divine truth upon the hearts and 
conduct of men, accompanied, as it always 
must be, with the operation of his Holy 
Spirit. Now, my hearers, the dissemina- 
tion of this Divine truth has God commit- 
ted to our care. Much may be done to 
promote its salutary effect by the humbiest 
individual. His famiiy, his friends, his 
neighbourhood, his town, may all reap the 
benefit of his exertions Something even 
of his earthly substance he can contribute 
for the promotion of charitable and pious 
objects. Now and then he cay cast amite 
into the treasury of God, that his holy 
word may be sent to those who are per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge. re can lend 
his influence, however small, and his ex- 
ample, however few may observe it, for 
the suppression of vice, for the promotion 
of good order and of good morals, and of 
what is worth more than these, and with- 
out which they have no stable foundation— 
evangelical holiness of heart. But he, to 
whom Providence has entrusted more tal- 
ents, will have a more strict account to 
render. Shall he dare to pray, that God’s 
will may be done in earth as it is tn heaven, 
and yet make provision fur the flesh alone 
to fulfil the lusts thereof? How can he 
cast his eye over the miseries of the 
human family, and learn from the light of 
God’s word, that these miseries are the 
wages of sin, and that this sin will yield to 
no power but that of the Cross, and yet do 
nothing for the promotion of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom onthe earth? How can he 
pray that this world may become like 
heaven, and yet sit still, and see the pow- 
ers of darkness toiling to carry on their 
work of devastation and woe, without so 
much as lifting a finger against them ? 
What inconsistency ! 1 had almost said, 
what blasphemy! Would you avoid this 
dreadful inconsistency of conduct, and 
its most awful consequences? Then let 
your spirit of prayer be accompanied 
with a spirit of co-operation. To piety 
toward God, join a prudent Zeal in his 
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service. And let your industry in doing 
good, prove that you are indeed longing, 
and hoping, and praying for the approach 


of that happy day when the kingdom of 


God shall be tuly come, and ‘his will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven.’” pp. 90— 
93. 


The Seventh Discourse is upon 
the relation which believers have to 
the Supreme Being, as “sons of 
God.” It is prefaced by afew re- 
marks concerning the phraseology 
of Scripture ; the tendency of which 
isto prove, that, from the circum- 
stances of our present condition, we 
can speak of the unseen world in no 
other language than that which 
originally belongs to the objects of 
time and sense. Hence the charac- 
ter of God himself, of his majestic 
works in the kingdoms of nature, 
providence, and grace, and ali the 
various relations which he sustains to 
nis intelligent creatures, are there 
expressed in terms borrowed from 
the present state and circumstances 
of our being. With this principle 
before him, Mr. Gallaudet proceeds 
to elucidwte the subject of the text 
by noticing the past condition, the 
present character and privileges, 
and the future prospects of such as 
become “sons of God.” Our limits 
require us to be brief; but we doubt 
whether the space occupied by the 
following passages can be employed 
in a more profitable or satisfactory 
Way. 

“ Speak, ye who best can tell; ye elder 
brethren of the household of the saints; ye 
who have almost finished your earthly pil- 
grimage, and whose feet just press the 
threshold of your wished-for home, even 
‘that building of God, that house not 
made with hands, eternal inthe heavens ;’ 
—say, for what you would exchange that 
Spirit of Adoption which has enabled you, 
amid the many vicissitudes of life—so full, 
perhaps, of cares, and anxieties, and dis- 
tresses—to forget all your sorrow, to raise 
the crv of * Abba, Father,’ and to find per- 


fect peace, because your minds were stay- 
ed upon God? For what, thou aged saint! 


bending beneath the burden of thine in. 
firmities ; on whose memory the iron 
hand of time has engraven the just com. 
plaint of the Wise Man, ‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity ;? whose heart hath now 
shut every avenue against that world 
from which it once derived some transi. 
tory enjoyment, because the ‘evil days 
have come, and the years drawn nigh 
which have no pleasure in them ;’ for what 
wouldst thou exchange that Spirit of Adop. 
tion which enables thee to ift thy trem- 
bling eye to Heaven, and to say, with a 
sweet assurance of being heard and an. 
swered, ‘Now also, when I am old and 
grey headed, O Ged! forsake me not, un. 
til Lhave shewed thy strength unto this 
generation, and thy power unto every one 
that is to come?’ For what wouldthe de. 
parting soul, just taking its flight to the 
other world ; its eye shedding its last ray 
of serene lustre on the weeping friends who 
surround it; its faultering lips whispering 
their last accents of praise; for what 
would tt exchange that Spirit of Adoption 
which enables it, in this trying season, to 
triumph over the king of terrors, and to 
say, ‘Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for thou, Lord, art with me: thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me 2?” pp 
105, 104. 

** And now let us notice how pertinent 
and striking is the metaphor contained in 
our text, which represents God as a Fa- 
ther, and believers as his children.—Truly 
he is their Father, ina sense the most en- 
dearing and aftecting. He rescues them 
from the family and service of Satan; he 
transforms them into his own image, and 
makes them partakers of his own Divine 
nature; he and his Son enter into a most 
intimate communion with them ; he adopts 
them into the household of the saints, his 
chosen family ; his Spirit beareth witness 
with their spirits that they are indeed his 
children ; he takes them under his peculiar 
guidance and direction ; he gives them the 
temper of full reiiance on his parental good- 
ness: he is their support through life ; 
their death is precious in his sight; and 
he at last leads them to their eternal home, 
making them joint-heirs with Christ of 
that ‘inheritance which is incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.’ 

“¢ Surely these are exalted privileges to 
be conferred upon beings that dwell in 
houses of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust, who are crushed before the moth! 

‘But how is our wonder enhanced, 
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and how ought our deepest gratitude to 
be awakened, when we consider them as 
bestowed on beings Who are sinners; who, 
like the Prodigal in the parable, have 
wandered far from their Father’s house, 
huve fastened thew affections upon the low 
pleasures of the world, tiave lost all claim 
to the tile of sons, and have forfeited by 
their rebellion the protection and friend- 
ship of God! That he should offer to 
such beings the high destiny of becoming 
his sons 1s an illustrious and affecting proof, 
that he is a God ready to pardon, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness. 

“Oh! be touched with this, thou who 
art still a stranger from the covenants ol 
promise, having no hope, and wiihout God 
inthe world! Now imitate the penitent 
Prodigal; feel ali bis deep compunction 
and ingenuous sorrow; and, in the spirit 
of sincere and hearty repentance, say, ‘1 
willarise, and goto my Father, and say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.? And be as- 
sured, if thou thus return with a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit, humbled under 
a sense of guilt, and reposing all thy hopes 
of pardon on the mercy of God, through 
jesus Christ, thou shalt be met with for- 
siveness and reconciliation ; thou shalt be 
cavested. with the D.vine love and favour; 
thou shalt become truly a son of God, and 
be made a partaker of the inheritance of 
he sats in ght.” pp. 107—109. 


The Eighth Discourse may be en- 
itled * Christ the Consolation of his 
People.’ The text—* Lei not your 
heart be troubled : ye believe in God, 
yelieve aiso in mc’’—leads, by a nat- 
ural train of thought, to the sources 
of anxiety which then filled the 
hearts of the disciples, and to the va. 
rious consolations offered by their 
Lord. ‘The little flock were now for 
the last time assembled round their 
Shepherd: they were apprized that 
all the worldly hopes, which they 
hal so long indulged, were speedily 
to be destroyed by the death of their 
Master; that they should soon 
cease to hear his voice, and to be 
blessed by the view of his example ; 
that he should be betrayed, and, 
small as was their number, that the 
raitor should be one of themselves. 
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Upon these and similar topics Mr. 
Gallaudet dwells with true Christian 
sensibility, and in janguage elicited 
by the genuine feelings of the heart. 

Equally impressive and affecting 
is the description here given us of 
the arguments of consolation sug- 
gested by the Redeemer to his af- 
Hlicted followers, and of the conde- 
scension with which he sympathised 
in their grief. But upon these points 
our limits forbid us to enlarge. 
They prevent us also from tran -crib- 
ing Into our pages the conc iudiug 
address of the preacher (p. 127, 
&c.), which is in his best style. 

The Ninth Sermon relates to the 

great rule of Christian morality, 
* Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men.” 
—The nature of this command is 
illustrated both in a negative and 
positive manner: with respect to 
whatit forbids—such as mere atten- 
tion Lo reciprocity of interest, a mere 
concern for reputation, a mere re* 
gard to any evil which our fellow-men 
may bring upon us ; and with respect 
to what it enjoins as the only proper 
motive of action, name-y. a sup eme 
regard tothe will ofou Creator. The 
extent of the obligation is shewn to 
be such as to Inciude all our services. 
In every event, 
“however minute and trifling, we are re. 
quired to act, either with a direct refer. 
ence to God, enabling us to realize his im 
mediate presence, his lawful authority over 
us, and the constant claim which he has to 
our cheerful and grateful obedience ; or, at 
least, with a prevailing temper of mind to 
exInbit and prove the existence of such 
principles in the breast.” p. 141. 

The former part of this discourse 
contains some observations upon 
the servile condition of the persons 
to whom this Epistle was addressed, 
and the cruel treatment which some 
of them probably experienced from 
their masters. In the application 
of the subject this circumstance is 
noticed with considerable effect. 
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‘‘Let no one complain of the injunction 
of our text, that it 1s too austere, that it 
lays too great a restraint on human motives 
and conduct, that an obedience to it would 
rob this life of all interest and importance, 
and that its strictness makes no allowance 
for the frailties and imperfections of our na- 
ture. I say, let no one thus complain who 
considers the couditron of those persons, 
to whom the command—* Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not 
unto men’—was originally addressed, Think 
of the slaves at Culosse—poor, degraded, 
abject—deprived of what we deem the 
greatest of all earthly blessings, liberty— 
condemned to a perpetual, irksome bond- 
age—and subject, no doubt, some of them, 
to the iron rule of a cruel master. They 
are taught by the Apostle, that it is not 
enough to regulate their conduct by the 
wary principles of mere prudence ; that 
something more is necessary than common 
morality and honesty ; that God requires of 
them, because they are his servants, a strict 
obedience ‘o their earthly masters, and a 
performance of whatever they do, however 
irksome or servile, from a principle of love 
to God and conformity to his will. 

**Now, was all this required of the poor 
slaves at Colosse, and shall we hope to ex- 
cuse ourselves from this injunction ;-~-we 
who enjuy so many privileges ; we who 
breathe the air of freedom, who taste the 
comforts of domestic and social life, who 
have access to a thousand sources of en- 
joyment, and of intellectual and religious 
improvement? Alas! such is the depravity 
of man, if God load him with kindness, he 
becomes the more ungratetul,and compiains 
of that as a hard service which requires of 
him to act from a principle of love and obe- 
dience to his greatest Benefactor. But this 
service isnot a hard one. My brethren, let 
us appeal to our owncensciences. Which 
is the hardest service? to serve God or 
mammon ?—to do whatever we do, a3 un- 
to men; to act from a regard to the short- 
lived influence of our fellow-men upon our 
safety or happiness; to seek the gratifica- 
tion of low and sensual appetites, the ac- 
quivitton of perishable riches, or the en- 
joytnent ofa reputation which in a few years 
wil! sleep with our dustin the tomb ?—or to 
live as becomes rational and immortal be- 
ings : ’0 love and serve in all our conduct 
thatieente Soint who sheds down, even 
im tis w orld, upon the meek and lowly 
f his Son apeace which passeth 
and who opens to their 
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view beyond the grave the prospect of per. 
fect and unfading bliss? 1 repeat it; let 
conscience answer whether it is indeed a 
hard service to do all things heartily as to 
the Lord” pp: 141--143. 

Tie Tenth Discourse is upon the 
duty of searching the Scriptures, 
The importance of this practice is 
here inferred from two simple con. 
siderations—that this is the only way 
to acquire a correct knowledge of 
what concerns the welfare of our 
souls; and, that the habitual perfor- 
mance of this duty is absolutely ne- 
cessary tothe Christian’s growth in 
grace. These positions ure estab- 
lished with great perspicuity, and 
with irresistible demonstration. 

It has sometimes been charged 
upon those persons who are supposed 
to shew greater zeal than their 
neighbours for the diffusion of the 
Sacred Writings, that they look for 
some wonderful effect as it were 
from the mere touch and perusal o} 
the hallowed volume. We certainly 
never heard of an individual who 
really maintained so absurd a propo- 
sition; and Mr Gallaudet affords no 
exception to this general rule ; for it 
is the object of the latter part of this 
sermon to apprise his hearers of the 
spirit with which this examinatior 
of the Scriptures is to be conducted. 
He therefore shews the importance 
of being fully persuaded that they 
are the word of God: he dwells upon 
the necessity of reading them with 
humility and prayer: and whilst he 
gives every encouragement to sucli 
as follow the practice in this dispo- 
sition of mind, to persons of a dil- 
ferent character he holds out ne 
hope of their deriving from the pe- 
rusal any of those blessings which 
they were designed to convey to the 
diligent and humble inquirer. 

The next two Discourses (XI. and 
XII.) present us with a series of ob- 
servations upon the doctrine of the 
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Divine influence. In the former of 
them are stated some of the repug- 
nancies which the sinner feels against 
the doctrine, and some of ihe perver- 
sions which he usually makes of It. 
Unbelief, it is remarked, doubts the 
possibility of such influence: pride 
disdains It: self righteousness does 
not wantit: slothfulness professes to 
be waiting for it: guilt, awakened 
by conscience, pretends to long tor 
it, and murmurs because it has not 
received the blessing. After discus- 
sing these severai points, the author 
proceeds in the tweifth sermon to 
throw some light upon tie doctrine 
itself, as also to establish Its necessi- 
ty. We cannot abridge the reason- 
ing of these discourses without great 
injustice to the argument. They 
possess, however, our cordial uppro- 
bation ; and we are persuaded that 
the perusal of them in the spirit of 
candour would have a great effect in 
moderating the vehemence and cor- 
recting the extravagancies of those 
whom they concern. The subject 
is confessedly mysterious; and where 
prejudice and passion usurp the 
place of judgment, where the love of 


system is predominant, or the vision 
is microscopic, the Divine agency 


upon the mind will be considered by 
some as irresistible, and by others as 
absolutely evanescent. The poles are 
not more widely separated than are 
the notions upon this subject of 
many persons who profess to bow 
with implicit deference to the deci- 
sion of the oracles of God. 

The scriptural woderation of M. 
Gallaudet is on no occasion more 
manifest than upon this topic, where, 
unhappily, moderation ts so little to 
be found. We shali adorn our pages 
with an extract from the first of the 
discourses on this doctrine, and we 
recommend it to the serious conside- 
ration of every candid and intelligent 
mind. 


fe 


‘s Unbeclief can discover no traces of a 
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Divine influence in its own mind.—But 
surely this is a very unsatisfactory argu- 
ment (o prove that it has not aflected the 
minds of others. Shall the sickly invalid, 
who has from his very birth, laboured un- 
der the constant pressure of lassitude and 
disease, be justified in concluding that no 
one feels the benign influence of health, be- 
cause he has never been conscious of it! 
Strong and unequivocal is the testimony of 
thuusands, whose clearness of apprehen- 
sion, sobriety of judgment, and veracity of 
assertion, in all other cases, are never 
called in question—that they discover with- 
in themselves a wonderful transformation 
of temper and conduct which manifests it- 
self to be the effect of a Divine influence, 
by marks the most distinet and certain. 
Now, surely, it is neither the part of can- 
dour nor good seuse, to deny the reality of 
that which is attested by the most respec- 
table witnesses. But infidelity is not satis- 
hed with this reply to its objection. It 
starts another difficulty, more subtle and 
ingenious. * Every one,’ it says, § even 
the advocate for a Divine influence, who 
is careful to turn lis view inward and ex- 
amine attentively what passes within his 
own mind, will discover there nothing but 
his own thoughts, emotions, and purposes, 
He will soon find, that these succeed each 
other in a certain order; that one, as it 
were, grows out of some other preceding 
it ; that all are under the guidance of his 
will, though subject in a certain sense to 
that principle of association which is one 
of the fundamental laws of the human 
mind’ Now, admitting all this to be true, 
what does it prove? Why this precisely, 
and this only, that the liuman mind is sub. 
ject to certain laws, which so control it as 
to produce a regular and connected train 
of thought and action. And is this incon. 
sistent with the possibility of a Divine 
influence? Who gave the human mind 
these laws? Who sustains their opera- 
tion? The Father of spirits. And cannot 
he, through the instrumentality of these 
laws, have access to those very souls which 
he supports in being, so as to guide and 
direct them as he pleases? But to press 
the unbeliever more closely—let him tell 
what these laws are; what any laws are, 
whether of providence, of nature, or of 
grace, but a certain uniformity of operation 
which the Divine Being has seen fit to 
adopt in the exhibition which he makes of 
himself to his intelligent creatures. It is 
this very uniformity which displays him, 
inthe greatness of his strength, moving 
onward in silent majesty to the completion 
of his vast and incomprehensible purposes 
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And yet itis this very uniformity which 
leads us blind and sinful mortals to over- 
look, to forget, and even to deny the inter- 
position of his power and his grace. ‘In 
him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing,’ although many of the most impor- 
tant processes of our animal frame go on 
se silently, and secretly, that we are entire- 
fy unconscious of them. They go on in 
such exact conformity to the laws of the 
human bady, that we are unable to dis- 
cover the mode ; and yet we acknowledge 
the reality of that Divine agency which 
sustains and manages our corporeal ex- 
tence. What symmetry, order, and 
harmony pervade tie world of nature that 
surrounds us, from the lly of the field 
Which unfolds its beauties by a gradual 
and regular process, to those vast lights 
in the firmament of heaven, which are 
there placed, and continue their accustom. 
ed rounds, ‘for signs, and for seasons, 
and fur days and for years.” Every thing 
goes on under the direction of what we 
call the laws of nature; and yet it is the 
great Creator of all things who ‘ clothes 
the grass of the field,’ ‘causes the day- 
spring to know his place,’ ‘binds the 
swect influence of Pleiades,’ ‘ leoses the 
bands of Orion,’ * brings forth Mazaroth in 
his season,’ and ‘guides Arcturus with his 
sons.’ Now we do not deny the influence 
of God upon our bodies, or upon the ma- 
‘eriat world, because we see this influence 
only in its effects, or because it acts with 
constant and regular uniformity. How 
unwise, then, nay how wicked, is the un- 
believer who rejects and treats with con- 
tempt the doctrine of a Divine influence 
upon the mind, simply because the mind 
is under the direction of regular and uni- 
form laws of thought and action! But 
another difficulty is raised. * Granting,’ it 
is said, ‘the possibility of a Divine influ- 
ence, how 1s this to. be reconciled with 
the treedom of human agency?’ I answer; 
Just as many other apparent difficulties 
are to be reconciled, where one truth seems 
to clash with another, by establishing each 
on its own proper basis, by its own pro- 
per proofs; and then acknowledging, with 
a candid and humble mind, that we blind 
and erring mortals cannot fathom all the 
works and dispensations of the infinite and 
eternal Spirit. Our Saviour has expressly 
declared, in the words of our text, * No 
man can come to me, except the Father, 
which hath sent me, draw him.* These 
are the words of Him who, by way of emi- 
nence, called himself ‘The Truth. His 
declaration is enough to satisfy us, that 


God does exercise a Divine influence upon 
man; especially since it has beeu shewn, 
that there is nothing in this inconsistent 
with all that we can discover of the struc. 
ture and laws of the human mind. What 
we are free agents, we kiow by our own 
consciousness. Here, then, each of these 
truths has its own proper proof; both 
satisfactory, both convincing; and if we 
reject both on account of apparent in- 
consistencies and difficulties, we may as 
well turn sceptics at once on all moral and 
religious subjects, nay on many subjects 
connected with the daily concerns and con- 
duct of our life. Let us tremble, then, my 
brethren, at the thought of resisting and 
grieving that Spirit of grace which alone is 
able to draw us to Jesus Christ. Let us 
no longer do this by cherishing unwise and 
wicked doubts respecting the reality and 
efficacy of his influence.” pp. 166—170. 


The coctrine of repentance forms 
the subject of the Thirteenth Dis. 
course; in which are pointed out its 
nature, its necessity, and the motives 
which should lead to it. 


Accerding to the view which is 
here given, * genuine repentance is 
a fixed habit of the soul, under the 
cirection of an enlightened con. 
science, discerning well between 
right and wrong, and sensible of the 
immense evil of sin. It implies a 
constant and cordial detestation of 
sin, a lively regret for all which we 
have committed, and a steady pur. 
pose of thorough and _ universal 
amendment.” (p. 205.) 


The necessity of repentance is 
here asserted in the strongest terms, 
and the doctrine is at the same 
time carefully guarded from abuse, 
In exposing the common error, 
which gives such a virtue to repen- 
tance as to make it capable of ob- 
literating ali past guilt and satisfy- 
ing the demands of Divine justice, 
the preacher dwells with great em- 
phasis upon the sufferings of Christ, 
and shews the necessity of faith in 
the Redeemer being joined to re- 
pentance, that we may learn to 
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rely solely upon his merits for re- 
conciliation with God. Those who 
atach to repentance an atoning 
power, have assuredly no adequate 
idea of its nature; for, whenever the 
sinner is brought to experience its 
real effects, it teaches him to fly 
with sincere humility and contrition 
of mind to Jesus Christ, as the only 
propitiation for sin. 

The text of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Discourses is Heb. xii. 2; 
“Looking unto Jcsus, the Author 
and Finisher of our faith.” 

The first sermon points out seve- 
ral respects in which Christ may 
be considered as the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. We cannot 
give a better summary of Its con- 
tents than that which we find in the 
introduction te the fifteenth sermon. 


‘© From what was said” [on the former 
gecasion] “it would seem that he is entitled 
to this appellation for the following rea- 
sons; because he accomplished those 
events in the economy of God’s govern- 
ment, which were necessary to open the 
way for the promulgation of the doctrines 
of the Cross; because he promulgated, 
by himself and by his Apostles, these 
doctrines, so glorious to God, and so in- 
teresting to man; because he alone pro- 
duces faith within us, through the influ. 
ences of the Holy Spirit; because he is 
now accomplishing, and will continue to 
accomplish, these events, which are neces- 
sary to prepare the way forthe consumma- 
tion of his mediatorial work; because he 
continues to instruct us more fully in the 
doctrines of the Cross; because he con- 
firms and invigorates our faith, by the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, and will finally 
perfect it in the unclouded vision of the 
heavenly world. Such are the various at- 
titudes in which Jesus Christ presents 
himself to our view, as the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith. Thus, wielding the 
sceptre of universal empire, and managing 
in its vast extent the great work of redemp- 
tion; thus carrying it on to a most suc. 
cessful and glorious result, which will 
reflect the brightest lustre on the cha- 
racter of God, and redound to the eternal 
happiness of all who put their trust in 
him; thus opening the treasures of his 
infinite wisdom and knowledge, and dis- 
tributing most liberally the riches of 
Divine Truth, to all who will receive 
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and use them for the relief of their spiritual 
wants; thus shedding down, as the choicest 
of his blessings, the Holy Comforter, to 
renew the hearts, and invigorate the graces 
of all whom Ins Father hath given him; 
thus supporting and guiding his disciples, 
through this pilgrimage of tears, in the 
straight and narrow path which leads to 
the mansions of eternal rest ;—sustaming 
this character so sublime and so interesting, 
most justly is he proposed to us by the 
Apostie as the great Object of our faith,” 
pp. 234—236. 


The chief design of this second 
discourse is to instruct us how we 
are tolook to Jesus in the character 
here described; and the duties 
more immediately enjoined are 
those of * confidential trust,” “ of 
humble docility,’ and of “cordial 
dependence.” These duties grow 
out of the representation which had 
been given of the character of Christ 
as the Author and Finisher of our 
faith ; and they are exhibited, ac- 
cording to the usual manner of this 
writer, with clearness and with force, 
The conclusion is well adapted t» 
the previous discussion. We sub- 
join a part of it, as aspecimen of his 
happy method of appealing to the 
consciences of men, and bringing 
home to the hearts and feclings of 
his hearers the importance of those 
great truths which he has endeav- 
oured to elucidate. 


‘And now, having attempted to disco- 
ver what the duty is which our text en- 
joins, and what are the motives which urge 
us toa constant perfurmance of it; it be- 
comes us most seriously to inquire whe- 
ther we do indeed thus look unto Jesus as 
the Author and Finisher of our faith, with 
a spirit of confidential trust, of humble 
docility, and of cordial dependence. One 
day we shall see him coming in the clouds 
of heaven, invested with the awful and 
majestic glory of his Father, and sur. 
rounded with an innumerable angelic host, 
to pass the sentence of eternal justice 
upon all the enemies of God. On that day 
we shall have to render at His bar a strict 
account of the use we are making of all the 
mercies and privileges with which we are 
now favoured. On that great day of‘ the 
wrath of Jesus Christ,* as the word of 
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God most solemnly denotes it; whether 
we shall say to the mountains and rocks, 


* Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 


Him that sitteth on the throne,’ or whe- 
ther we shall behold that Face with compo- 
sure and joy, depends upon one single con- 
dition—a condition most simple in its 
nature, but most momentous in its ef- 
fects. It is, that we now look unto Jesus 
as the Author and Finisher of our faith. 
Do we thus look unto him? Or is our 
eye filled with the vain shew of this world? 
Are we continually busy in gazing upon 
the political prodigies and revolutions of 
the day; the changes of commerce and 
trade ; the strifes of party, and the contests 
for dominion? Are we searching the re- 
cords of history, exploring the mines of 
science, or feasting our intellectual eye 
with the splendid and fascinating visions 
of literature? Are we curiously prying into 
the best projects for amassing a little more 
wealth ; for adding another leaf to the lau- 
rels of our reputation, or shedding on our 
couch of pleasure a softer down? Are 
we thus engaged, instead of raising a sin- 
gle look of supplication for mercy unto 
Him who is alone able to save us from the 
wrath to come? Then stand we in jeopardy 
every hour. ‘Then are we in continual 
danger of becoming the victims of that 
‘ fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries’ ‘He that « despised Moses’ 
law, died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses. Of how much sorer pun- 
ishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
wortiiv, who shall tread under foot the Son 
of God, and count the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctifiel, an unholy 
thing; and do despite unto the Spirit of 
grace !? For we know him that hath said, 
‘Vengeance belongeth unto me: I will 
recompense, saith the Lord’? ‘It is a 
feartul thing to fallinto the hands of the 
hlivag God? 

* Oo that these terrors of the Lord, 
Which ihe unerring word of his truth dis- 
closes to our view-——these terrors, which 
we yet behold (so great is the mercy of 
God) only im prospect—these terrors, 
which cast a gloom, dismal as the mnid- 
night of the grave, over the eternal destiny 

of the wicked—tiiese terrors, which are 

compared by our Saviour to ‘the worm 
that never dies, to the fire thatis never 
quenched’—these terrors, which are too 
vast for our conception, even when con- 
science awakens the most fearful fore- 
bodings, and excites the troubled imagi- 
nation to form its most stupendous and 
terrific images of all possible evil—these 
terrors, ever which the Almighty hath, 
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compassion, drawn a veil of partial ob. 
scuvity, lest the full sight of them shoulda 
overwhelm us with irremediabie conster. 
nation and despair ;—O that these terrors, 
which have not yet overtaken us, and from 
which we can yet flee, might compel us, 
as we value the eternal welfare of our sculs, 
now to look unto Jesus Christ, who 1s alone 
able to save us from the wrath to come! ” 
pp. 242—245 


We have already mentioned that 
M = Gailaudet had repaired to Paris 
with the laudable purpose of quali- 
fying himself to carry on, for the be- 
nefit of deaf and dumb children in 
his own country, the system of the 
Abbé Sicard. M. Clere returned 
with our author to America, where 
they commenced their plan in the 
Connecticut Asylum, and with such 
promise of success, that thirty pupils 
were admitted in the course of the 
first six months. ‘The only remain- 
ing sermon in the volume was deliy- 
ered at the opening of this Asylum. 
Itis preceded by ashort introduction, 
in Which is recorded a pious and af- 
fecting tribute of respect to the mem- 
ory of the venerable Clergyman 
who had lately been pastor of that 
church, and who had lent himself 
with great Christian zeal to promote 
the establishment of this useful in- 
stitution. The text is chosen from 
Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6: 
of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf be unstopped,’’ &c. 
The plan of the sermon is to state 
“several advantages likely to arise 
from the establishment of this Asy- 
lum, and to propose several motives 
which should inspire those who are 
interested in its welfare with renew- 
ed zeal and the hopes of ultimate 
success.” p. 252. We retrain from 
many observations upon this dis- 
course: we shal! do nothing more 
than produce a single extract.—- 


‘‘ Parents, make the case your own ! 
Fathers and mothers, think what would 
be your feelings, were the son of your 
expectations, or the daughter of vour 


‘Then the eyes 
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hopes, to be found in this unhappy condi- 
tion! The lamp of reason already lights 
its infant eye; the smile of intelligence 
plays upon its countenance ; its little hand 
is Stretched forth in significant expression 
ofits wants; the delightful season of prat- 
tling converse bas arrived; but its artless 
lispings are in vain anticipated with pater- 
nal ardour; the voice of maternal affec- 
tion f:'ls unheard on its ear; its silence 
begins to betray its misfortune, and its look 
and gesture soon prove, that it must be for 
ever cut off from colloquial intercourse with 
man, and that parestal love must labour 
under unexpected difficulties, in preparing 
it for its journey through the thorny world 
upon which it has entered, How many 
experiments must be made before its novel 
Janvuage can be understcod! How often 
must its instruction be attempted before 
the least improvement can take place ! 
How imperfect, after every effort, must 
this improvement be! Who shall shape 
ite future course through life ? Who 
* shall provide it with sources of intellectual 
comfort?) Who shall explain to it the in- 
visible realities of a future world! Ah! 
my hearers, I could spread before you 
scenes of a mother’s anguish, I could read 
to you letters of a father’s anxiety, which 
would not fail to move your hearts to pity, 
and your eyes to tears, and to satisfy you 
that the prospect which the instruction of 
their deaf and dumb children opens to pa- 
rents, is a balm forone of the keenest of 
sorrows, inasmuch as it is a relief for what 
has been hitherto considered an irremedi- 
able misfortune. 


‘©The most important advantages, how- 
ever, in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, accrue to those who are the sub- 
jects of it; and these are advantages 
which it is extremely difficult for those of 
us, Who are in possession of all our facul- 
ties, duly to appreciate. He, whose pulse 
has always beat high with health, little un- 
derstands the rapture of recovery from 
sickness. He, who has always trod the 
soil, and breathed the air of freedom, can- 
not sympathise with the feelings of ecstacy 
which glow in the breast of him who, hav- 
ing long been the tenant of some dreary 
dungeon, is brought forth to the cheering 
influence of light and liberty. 


“‘ But there is a sickness more dreadful 
than that of the body; there are chains 
more galling than those of the dungeon— 
the immortal mind preying upon itself, and 
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so imprisoned as not to be able to unfold 
its intellectual and moral powers, and to 
attain to the comprehension and enjoyment 
of those objects, wiiich the Creator has de- 
signed as the sources of its highest expec- 
tations and hopes, Such must often be the 
condition of the uninstructed deaf and 
dumb! What mysterious darkness must 
sadden their souls! How imperfectly can 
they account for the wonders that surround 
them! Mustnot each one of them, in the 
language of thought, sometimes say, 
‘What is it that makes me differ from 
my fellow-men? Why are they so much 
my superiors ? What is that strange mode 
of communicating by which they under- 
stand each other with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and which enlivens their faces with 
the brightest expressions of joy?) Why do 
] not possess it; or why can it not be com. 
municated tome? What are those mys- 
terious characters, over which they pour 
with such incessant delight, and which 
seem to gladden the hours that pass by 
me ‘so ae and cheerless ? What mean 
the ten thousand customs, which i witness 
in the private circles and the public as- 
semblies, and which possess such mighty 
influence over the conduct and feelings of 
those around me? And that termination 
of life ; that placing in the cold bosom of 
the earth, those whom I have loved so long 
and so tenderly ; how it makes me shud- 
der !—What is death ?—Why are my 
friends thus laid by and forgotten ? Will 
they never revive from this strange slum- 
ber? Shall the grass always grow over 
them? Shall I see their faces no more 
forever? And must I also thus cease to 
move, and fall into an eternal sleep ?” 


* And these are the meditations of an 
immortal mind—looking through the grates 
of its prison-house upon objects, on which 
the rays of Kevelation shed no light, but 
all of which are obscured by the shadows 
of doubt, or shrouded in the darkest gloom 
of ignorance. And this mind may be set 
free ; may be enabled to expatiate through 
the boundless fields of intellectual and 
moral research ; may have the cheering 
doctrines of life and immortality, through 
Jesus Christ, unfolded to its view; may 
be led to understand who is the Author 
of its being—what are its duties to him 
—how its offences may be pardoned 
through the blood of the Saviour—how 
its affections may be purified through 
the influences of the Spirit—how it may 
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atlast gai the victory over death, and 
triumph over the horrors of the grave. In- 
stead of having the scope of its vision ter- 
minated by the narrow horizon of human 
life, it stretches into the endless expanse of 
eternity ; instead of looking, with contract- 
ed gaze, at the little circle of visible ob- 


jects, with which it is surrounded, it rises 


to the majestic contemplation of its own 
immortal existence, to the sublime con- 
ception of an Infinite and Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and tothe ineffable displays of his 
goodness in the wonders of redeeming 
love.” pp. 254—258. 


From the length of this quotation 
it may possibly be inferred that we 
eonsider the last discourse as the 
best in the collection; and, perhaps, 
at the moment in which we are wri- 
ting these lines there may be some 
justice In the remark,—-so far, at 
least, as regards the touching elo- 
quence ofthe composition. But, in 
truth, a similar kind of impression 
has accompanied us in the perusal 
of almost every sermon in the vo- 
lume. It isimpossible to read one of 
them, without perceiving the deep 
seriousness of the writer, and the 
elevated character of his mind. [is 
subjects are of high importance ; 
and he appears to be capable of 
adorning any subject which falls 
within the range of his Christian 
ministrations. His views are scrip- 
tural and correct; his imagination 
lively, but under due contro} ; his 
language, at all times, or with very 
rare and trifling exceptions, per- 
$picuous, elegant, and chaste, and 
often remarkable for its vivid and 
glowing eloquence; and the arrange- 
ment of his materials is so easy and 
natural, that every thing seems to 
have fallen without effort into its 
proper place. Many of his subjects 


are common, but he has the art of 
throwing over them an air of novel- 
ty; and while we consent implicitly 
a0 €very statement as he proceeds, 
we doit with the sort of pleasure 


experienced by a traveller in passing 
on aroad with which he was formerly 
acquainted, but the beauties of which 
he does not recollect to have suff- 
ciently observed. He remembers 
the great features of the country 
around him, but there is a certain 
freshness in the air, or a Juxuriance 
of vegetation, or a general liveliness 
in the landscape, which had hitherto 
in some way escaped him; and he 
is glad to dwell upon ancient recol- 
lections, with so many circumstan- 
ces of additional interest and unex- 
pected gratification. 

It is, further, the uniform tenden. 
cy of these discourses to invest 
Christianity with an amiable and dig- 
nified character. We feel that there 
is something ennohling in religion, 
and are almost compelled to love and 
to admire it. Some of the topics of 
inquiry would lead many preachers 
into the thorny paths of controver- 
sial disputation ; but the mind of M. 
Gallaudet is of too high an order to 
be thus beguiled. He appears to 
have drunk of the pure streams of 
Christianity—pure as they flow from 
the Fountain of boly truth—and the 
words which he speaks are words of 
truth and soberness. If his views be 
elevated, his religion also is prac- 
tical ; and few intelligent persons can 
peruse these discourses without 
perceiving both the reasonableness 
and the excellence of the principles 
which they inculcate. We venture, 
in conclusion, to recommend them 
as admirable specimens of composi- 
tions for the pulpit~—equally remote 
from coldness and enthusiasm ; anl- 
mated, interesting, and judicious. 
And, many as are the valuable ser- 
mons produced by the divines of our 
own country, we Shall rejoice to be 
frequently favoured by such importa- 
tions from America. 
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On the Review of Birch’s Visitation Sermon 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

A Reviewof my Visitation Sermon 
inthe Christian Observer fer March, 
although in some points too favoura- 
ble Lo me, contains certain misappre- 
hensions, which I beg leave to cor- 
rect in few words, 1! should have 
noticed it earlier, but, from particu- 
lar circumstances, did not happen to 
see it until a few days ago. 

In page 177 of the Review are 
these words: * This has led him to 
look for his notion of liberality in the 
character of persons of birth; and to 
set before himself the presumptive 
dispositions belonging to such a sta- 
tion In society, as the full and-authen- 
tic representation of the term ‘ libe- 
ral.’ This, of course, by immediate 
interence, he considers as the Scrip- 
tural meaning of that term.”—It is 
also stated, in the preceding para- 
graph, that my “notion of liberality 
embraces ali the presumptive moral 
habits of a man of family, rank, and 
condition.” 

The passage in my sermon (page 
2), on which these positions are 
founded, is as follows: “It may not 
be superfluows to remark, that the 
presumptive moral habits of a man 
of family (in other words, the vir- 
tues we are entitled to look for more 
especially in men of rank and condi- 
tion} were denoted in the Greek lan- 
guage by the term ‘ eugenes ;’ which 
was understood to include all that is 
conveyed in our own language by 
terms strictly consonant tothe Greek 
in their origin and application ; | 
mean the terms * gentle; Ingenuous, 
generous.’ Now the very same mean- 
ing wasexpressed in the Greck and 
latin languages, as well as in our 
own, by a word equivalent to the 
word ‘liberal.’ *"—I subjoined to the 
pape,  crcvdcoioc, and dheralis: See 
note.” 


1 trust that a full consideration ot 
this p ssage, and of its context, will 
shew, thut | do sor include any thing 
in the definition of the word liberal, 
which has not found a place in every 
system of Christian morals. 

The words ** liberal’’ and * gene- 
rous”’ are synonimes, with a slight 
shade of difference, which | have 
pointed out in a note. They are 
formed on the same etymological 
principle, and express, not so much 
what freemen and men of birth or 
condition usually are, as what they 
oucht to be. They serve to indicate, 
not their actual possession of certain 
virtues, but their superior obligation 
to them. 

Let me add to what I have thus 
briefly stated, that it was the so/e “ 0b- 


ject of my sermon’ (see page 177 of 


the Review, and of the first column, 
and page 183, &c.) to prove, that all 
which belongs to the notion of ¢* li- 
berality” is exemplified in the high- 
est degree in the Christian charac- 
ter; and] compared it with the fair- 
est possible character of an unbelie- 
ver, as the best method of attaining 
the end in view. 
Iam, sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


WALTER BIRCH, 
Stanton, May 30, 1818. 





* * We have given the above let- 
ter us transmitted to us by the Reve- 
rend Author of a Sermon reviewed 
by us in our Number for jast March, 
rather from our unfeigned respect 
for the candour of the writer, and 
his apparent zeal for the truth on a 
most important subject, than from 
any oblication we feel ourselves un- 
der tonotice similar communications 
on ordinary occasions. We presume 
that a careful perusal of our review 
of his sermon will shew that we have 
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not imputed to Mr. Birch the asser- 
tion that the characters of * freemen, 
and men of birtn and condition, usual- 
ly are’’ framed according to his defini- 
tion of “ liberality ;”? but that our 
main object was to impugn the as- 
sertion, which he now admits and re- 
asserts, that ‘ treemen, and men of 
birth and condition,” possess not 
merely superior obligations to cer- 
tain virtues, but superior means or 
qualifications for their acquisition. On 
this point we Certainly differed with 
the respectable author; and a strong 
surmise was expressed, grounded on 
scriptural principles, that true * li- 
berality,” the “ freedom wherewith 
the Son makes us free,’’? will more 
frequently be found under an exemp- 
tion from the entanglements of high 
life and high birth ; and isa fruit bet- 
ter calculated for the soil of humble, 
and even oppressed life, than where 
elevation of circumstances leaves a 
man to the apparent frcedom of his 
corrupt will, and the real slavery of 
his unrestrained passions. The disa- 
greement with Mr. Birch, on the de- 
finition of “ iiberality,’’ did not apply 
to any thing wrong in it as far as it 
went, but toitsnot going fur enough : 


and this was considered as owing to 
the circumstance of his taking * the 
presumptive habits of hign life’ ug 
its standard, instead of those Waren 
we believe (if any are to be adopted) 
to afford a much more correct repre- 
sentation Of itmnamely, the Zresump- 
tive habits of Aumédle lite. It 1s to the 
frresumptive habits even of “ little 
children,” that the Highest of aj} 
Authorities gives the novie distinc- 
tion of pourtraying the heavenly dis. 
positions required of Christ’s disci. 
ples 

With respect to the comparison 
between the Christian character and 
the fairest possible one of an unbe- 
liever, stated by Mr. Birch as * the 
sole object of his sermon,”’ it Certain- 
ly struck us as objectionable ; inas- 
much as an unbeliever, *¢a philoso- 
phic heathen,” appeared to us to be 
represented as capable of reasoning 
himself into the virtues and beiief of 
Christianity ; a representation which 
would go far to prove that the whole 
difference between them jay in their 
comparative ofifiortunities for acquir- 
ing Christian faith and practice. 

EDITOR, 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication :—A Chrono- 
logical History of Voyages into the Arciic 
Regions for discovering a Northern Pas- 
sage, &c., by Mr. Barrow ;—The Warning 
Voice, a sacred poem, addressed to Infidel 
Writers of Poetry, by the Hon. and Rev. 
E. J. Turnour ;—Annals of Scottish Epis- 
copacy, from 1788 to 1816; with a Me- 
moir of the Right Rev. John Skinner, by 
the Rev. John Skinner ;—and, Recollec- 
tions of Japan, by Captain Golownin. 


In the press:--The Book of Common 
Prayer, with Translations into the Greek, 


Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and Ger 
man Languages, in one vol. 4to;—-Memoirs 
of the Duke of Marlborough (2d vol.), by 
Dr. Coxe ;—Memoirs of Dr. Franklin (3d 
vol.), by W. TL. Franklin ;—Supplement to 
Eustace’s Tour in Italy, by Sir R.C. Hoare; 
— The Grand Schism, or the Roman Catho- 
lics of Great Britain shewn to be Separa- 
tists from the Church of England, by the 
Bishop of St. David’s;—Ihe Temple of 
Trath, a Poem, by Miss Renou ;—and 
Schleusner’s Lexicon Novi Testamenti, in 
stereotype, at the Edinburgh University 


Press. 


The Rey. R. Morrison, who has for 
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ten years been collecting the materials, is 
printing, at Macao, an extensive Chinese 
and Englsh Dictionary, containing forty 
thousand characters. It will be printed at 
the expense of the East-India Company, 
who have liberally authorised the author to 
ved, for his own recompense, 650 of the 
750 copies of which the edition is to consist. 
The three paris,—1. the Radicals or Keys, 
2. the English and Chinese,—and 5. the 
Chinese and English, will extend to up- 
watds of forty half-yearly numbers ; but it 
1s proposed that the total cost shall not ex- 
ceed twenty guineas to subscribers. 


Imitation tea.—A_ considerable number 
of convictions have lately taken place in 
thc Court of Exchequer, against dealers in 
tea, for having in their possession, for the 
pur pose of sa le, an article called ** imitation 
tea,? >of the most fraudulent and even poi- 
sonous description The jeaves of the w hite 
and black thorn are chiefly used for the 
purpose. These leaves, in order to be con- 
verted into an article resembling black tea 
are first boiled, then baked upon an iron 
plate ; and when dry, rubbed with the hand, 
in order to produce that curl which the 
genuine tea possesses. ‘The colour is pro- 
duced by logwood. Green tea is manufac- 
tured in a manner still more destructive to 
the human constitutions The leaves, after 
having been pressed and dried, are laid 
upon sheets of copper, where they receive 
their colour and bloom by means of Dutch 
piok and verdigrise ; the latter of which is 
also employed in the boiling. The penalty 
is 10/. fur every pound o: such imitation tea 
found in the possession of a licensed dealer. 
One individual, ofthe name of Palmer, was 
fined 84/. for 84/4s. found on his premises. 
The Solicitor of the Excise produced in 
court a box containing upwards of twenty 
samples of different qualities of imitation 
tea, from the most costiy to the most com- 
mon. It is much to be feared that the 
country dealers have been greatly imposed 
upon with these spuricus compositions. 


The following mode of discovering imi- 
tation tea has been communicaied to the 
public. Lay the tea on wetted paper, and 
rub it: it will easily discharge the co- 
Jouring it receives from logwood, Dutch 
pink, or verdigrise. 


The following passage from a Keport of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
dated 24:h Dec. 1785, will shew the ex- 
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Imitation TcamPoor’s Rates—dAInvention of Gunpowder. 4753 


tent to which such practices had even at 
that time arrived. ‘* The quantity of facti- 
tious tea, which is annually manufactured 
from sloe, liquorice, and ash-tree leaves, in 
different parts of England, to be mixed with 
genuine teas, is computed at more than fou 
millions of pounds,” 


Poor’s Rates.—The committee appointec 
by the House of Commons in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament have been furnished with 
some returns of the assessments to the 
poor’s rates in the years 1748, 1749, and 
1750, which were not known to exist, till 
they were discovered by the researches of 
the Speaker into the records of the House 
during the recess. The returns, also, of 
the assessments for the years ending 25th 
March 1813, 1814, and 1815, have been 
completed. From these it appears that the 
abstract of the assessment for the year end- 
ing 25th March 1815, which was returned 
to the Committee in the last session, and 
printed in the Appendix to their Report, 
was materially incorrect, in consequence of 
mistakes made in preparing it, and defi- 
ciencics existing at that time in the returns, 
which were wholly unnoticed. The whole 
sum raised by assessment in that year was 
stated to amount to 7 7,06 8,999/.; whereas 
it was really 7,457,6752 :—the sum expend- 
ed onthe poor was stated to be 5,072,028/. ; 
instead of 5,418,845/. 


The result of these additions and correct. 
tions affords tlie following comparative 
view. 

Average of 1748, 2 
1749, 1750547 73! 


Expended 
Rais: d. ol poor, 
4135 £.689,971 


Year 1776 - - 1,720,316 1,530,804 
Average of 1785,)? 4 
1 woe & 2,167,748  2,004,2. 
1784, 7854 sie al 


Year 1803 - - 5,348,204 
Average of 1813, 2, 
5 25 € 8 164,496 
1814, 1815,§ “""™"*"" 


Invention of Gunpowder —Dr. Darwin re- 

marks: ** Gunpowder is plainly described 
in the works of Roger Bacon before the year 
1267. Hedescribes it in a curious man- 
ner, Mentioning the sulphur and nitre, but 
concealing the charcoal in an anagram 
The words are ‘sed tamen salis petra dure 
mope cum ubreet sulphuris, et sic facies 
lonitrum et ccruscationem, St sCias, artifi- 
cium.’ ‘The words dure mope cum ubre, are 
an anagram of curbonum pulvere. As Ba- 
con does not claim this as his owninvention, 
it is thought by many to have neon of much 
more ancient discoverv.” Ina letter, how- 
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ever, to John of Paris, Bacon is more expli- 
cit: he says, ‘In omnem distantiam quam 
volumus, possumus artificialiter componere 
:enem comburentem ex sale petra ct aliis, 
viz. sulphure et carbonum pulvere. Pre- 
ter hanc (scilicet combustionem) sunt alia 
stupenda, nam soni velut tonitrus et corus- 
cationes fleri possunt in aere, immo majore 
LOrrore quam il!a que fiant per naturam,” 


Statue of Memnon.—This grand wreck 
Which has lain for so many centuries amidst 
the ruins of the palace destroyed by Cam- 
byses,is about to be deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. [1 is a colossal bust, of a 
single block of granite, ten feet in height 
from the breast to the top of the head, and 
tweive tons in weight. Various travellers 
iad adopted the design of transporting it 
to Europe, and rencunced it only from not 
conceiving the means of cfiecting it. The 
great difficulty was in moving such a mass 
ior the space of two miles, until its arrival 
at the Nile, whereby alone it could be con- 
veyed to Alexandra. M. Belzovi, who 
was charged by the British Government to 
make collections in Egypt, has sueceedec 
ineffecting it, without the aid of any ma- 
chine, simply by the manual assistance of 
anumberof Arabs It was the work of 
six months) He has also obtained nume- 
‘ous other relics, and made various discov. 
eries of great interest to classical and anti. 
quarian literature, 


Character of England —M. de Beroldin- 
gen, of Hanover, who proposed in 18i4a 
prize of twelve golden Fredericks for the 
best Latin Ode on the ** Generosity of the 
Enghsii Nation,” and on “England under 
the Character ofthe tutelary Genius of Ger- 
many,” has received forty-three odes, of 
which two have been judged worthy of the 
prize. One of themis by Professor Messer- 
schmid of Altenburg; the other ts by Pro- 
fessor Wagner of Lunenburgh. The prize 
has, therefore, been divided between them, 


and each professor has received six golden 
Fredericks. These two odes, with seven 
others declared worthy of the accessit, will 
be printed under the direction of M. de Be. 
roldingen, at London, 


Temperature of the Ocean, Gc.—A number 
of experiments have been lately made by 
Mr John Davy, during a voyage to Ceylon, 
which appear to lead to the conclusions 
that the ocean, like the atmosphere, is 
nearly of the same specific gravity through. 
out; that the slight variations in this re. 
spect do not regularly conform to the dif- 
ference of temperature ; that the maximum 
of the tempcrature of the air at sea ts pre- 
cisely at noon, and its minimum at sun. 
rise ; and that the variation of the tempera. 
ture of the air on any given day, is perfect 
lv regalar, corresponding with the altitude 
of the sun, except as far as interrupted by 
partial causes ;—that the diurnal change of 
the temperature of the sea is very nearly as 
great as that of the incumbent atmosphere ; 
and, lastly, that the temperature of the sea 
uniformly decreases, as has been often ob- 
served, in shallows, thus furnishing a use- 
ful indication to the mariner of his ap- 
proach towards land, 


Asiatic Musical Fournal.—The Musical 
journal of Leipsic announces, what may 
be considered a literary curiosity—* An 
Asiatic Musical Journal,” published at As- 
trakan!—The work will contain, according 
to the prospectus ; a collection of romances, 
songs, airs, and national dances, Armenian, 
Persian, Indian, Kirguise, Tartarian, Geor- 
gian, Calmuck, Chinese, Bukharian, Circas- 
sian. K: arbardian, Cossack, Nogai, Lesguise, 
&e &c.; allwhich will be published i in full 
score, and at the same time accommodated 
to the piano forte. It is intended to appear 
in monthly numbers, which will be regularly 
sent to St. Petersburgh. ‘Twenty rubles is 
the yearly subscription 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Lectures; by Alexander 
Brunton, D. D. of Edinburgh 8vo 12s. 

Twenty-five Sermons, in which the Doc- 

trines, and Duties of Christianity are illus- 

strated, by Keferences or Allusions to re- 

cent Phaparters and ‘Transactions, 2 vols, 


SVO. 13s 


Sermons on the Nature,Offices, and Cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ; by the Rey. J. Bow- 
dler. 8vo. 14s. 

Principles of Christian Evidence illus. 
trated by an Examination of Arguments 
subversive of Natural Theology, and the 
Internal Evidence of Christianity, ad- 
vanced by Dr. T. Chalmers, in his Ey:- 
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dence and Authority of the Christian Re- 
velation; by Duncan Mearnes, D.D. 12mo. 
5s. 

The Plain Bible, and the Protestant 
Church in England: with Reflections en 
some important Subjects of existing Reli- 
gious Controversy; by the Rev, W. L. 
Bowles. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

An Introduction to the Critical Study of 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; by 
Thomas Hartwel! Horne, A.M, illus’ rated 
with Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical 
manuscripts. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/, Qs. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Nuge Moderne: Morning Thoughts 
and Midnight Musings ; in Prose and Verse; 
by T Park. 7s 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Koordistan, in the Years 1813 and 
1814; by John Macdonald Kenneir. 8vo. 
18s. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, descrip- 
tive of a Tour through Austria, Sweden, 
&ec. &e,; by John Bransen. 2 vols. Svo, 
i, Is. 

Observations = during a ‘Your in the 
Netherlands in 1815 and 1817; by H. 
Smithers. 8vo. 7s. 

La Scava, or some Account of an Exca- 
vation of a Roman Town on the Hill of 
Chatale, in Champagne, between St. Dinier 
and Joinville, discovered inthe Year 1772: 
to which is added, a Journey to the Sim- 
plon, by Lausanne; and to Mont Blanc, 
through Geneva; by the Author of ‘ Let- 
ters from Paris, in 1791, 1792,” &c. 8vo. 
6s. 

A Catalogue of Books and Tracts, print- 
ed at the piivate Press uf George Allan, 

Esq F.S.A. royal 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Richard Morris, late Pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Amersham, Bucks ; 
compiled by B. Godwin, Great Missenden. 
12mo, 2s 6d 

Authenttc Memoirs of Lucien’ Bona- 
parte, Prince of Canino, in French and Eng- 
lish; embellished with a Likeness. 2 vols. 
8vo0. 18s. 

Recollections of Curran and some of his 
Contemporaries ; by Charles Phillips, Esq. 
8vo. 12s. with a Portrait 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Characer of the late Dr. Alexander Monro. 
is. 6d. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy; by James 
Hakewell, Architect. Engraved by G, 


Cooke, J. Pye, Landseer, Middim an, Fit- 
tler, Scott, Milton, &e. 
6J.; large paper, 
er, 30s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ab- 


Small paper, 12s. 
18s.; proofs on India pa- 
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bey Church of St. Peter, Westminster; by 
Edward Wedlake Brayley. With Graphi- 
cal Illustrations, by the Proprietor, Jolin 
Preston Neale. Vol. I, imperial quarto, 7/. 
4s or royal quarto, 4/. 16s. 

Fiovente Histoire Critique de VInquisi- 
tion de Pkspagne: traduite de l’Espagnol 
sur le Manuscrit a Auteur, Teme 3. 8vo. 
16s 

History of St Domingo, from its first 
Discovery by Columbus to the present Pe- 
riod. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of Greece, vol. 5; by Wm 
Mitford, Esq. 4to. 2/. Qs. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Tithes ; by John Mirehouse, Esq Barrister 
at Law. 10s. 6d. 

A Review of the Poor Laws. 2s. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Henry Ryder, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester; by the Rev. Richard Wasner, of 
Bath. To which is added, a Biographical 
Sketch of the late Archibald Maclaine, 
D.D, with Notes and Anecdotes. The 
second edition. 3s. 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects ot 
Parish Registers and Bills of Mortality; by 
G. M. Burrows, M.D. F_L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

On conducting Air by forced Ventila- 
tion, and regulating the Temperature in 
Dwellings; by the Marquis de Chabannes, 
Svo. 6s. 

Letters of William Thompson, lately 
deceased (a Member of the Society of 
friends), with a Sketch of bis Life. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on Spanish Literature; con- 
taining its History, from the Commence- 
ment, inthe S'welfth Century, to the pre- 
sent Time. 12mo. 3s. 

Select Letters, Literary and Moral, from 
the Correspondence of the late Thomas 
Eaxles, Esq of Bristol, with a Preface. 4s. 

An Answer to the Charge against the 
English Universities, contained in the Sup- 
plement to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia ; 
by J Kidd, MD. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages; by Henry Hallam, Esq. 2 
vols. 4to. 32. 3s 

Collectanea Cliffordiana. 8vo. 8s. 

Is it Possible to Free the Atmosphere of 
London, in a very considerable Degree, 
from the Smoke and Deleterious V ty 
with which it is hourly impregnated ? 6d. 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and English, to 
which are added, an Historical Enquiry 
and Essay upon the Administration and 
Government in England during the King’s 
Minority; by N. Hardinge, Esq. M.A. Col- 
lected and revised, by George Hardinge, 
M.A. &e. &vo. Tis. | 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF FE- 
MALE SERVANTS, 


tr appears, from the fourth Report of this 
Saciety, that during the past year the re- 
ceipts amounted to 671/. 19s. Id.; and that 
1591 servants have been registered ay want- 
ing situations, and 597 situations requiring 
servants have been entered on the books, 
433 of which lave been supplied. Eighty- 
four Bibles and two Testaments have been 
distributed as gratnities to servants who 
have completed one year’s service with 
subscribers ; as also 5852 copies of two 
useful tracts, entitled, ** Friendly Hints,” 
and “Maxims of Prudence.” The Com- 
mitfee relate several pleasing instances 
of the beneficial influence of the socie- 
tv. The exertions of such an institution 


appear particularly valuable, on account of 


the attempts made in London, by interestcd 
and arttul persons, to corrupt, in every pos- 
sible way, even servants of unblemished 
character. ee for the disposal of 
stolen prope rty are every where accessi- 
ble; and not a few of ee ordinary registry- 
ffices themselves are employed for the 
most nefarious purposes, particularly that 
if recommending young women to services 
in which their morals and happiness must 
almost inevitably be ruined. Under these 
circumstances, ihe Committee greatly la. 
ment the very short warnings with which, 
from momentary irritation, even servants of 
re spectable character are too often dismiss- 
ed;—a procedure winch, however merit- 
ed, isusually attended with great injury to 
the party concerned, and miay open a Coor 
to all the temptations to which we have al- 
luded, and which are ever ready to lay 
hold upon the detenceless and unemployed. 
We were pleased to perceive, that a goo dl 
copy of the sacred Scriptures is always the 
primary reward of the society for accepta- 
ble service. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


The Annual Report of this society will 
sneedily enable us to Jay before our readers 
its operations during the last vear. Inthe 
mean t ime, we feel much pleasure in com- 


Munieating a few factsawhich have heen just 


presented to the public in a pamphlet en 
titled ** A Letter addressed to the Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of St. 7 Joint 
Patron of the Society ; by the Rev - Lewis 
Way, M. A. of Stanstead Park, Sussex, iate 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford.— 
After alluding to some of the difficulties 
with which the society has had to contend, 
and pointing cut the greatly improved — 
indeed, we may say the newly organised— 
constitution and regulations under which 
it at present exists; Mr. Way proceeds 
to the immediate narrative of his jour- 
ney. The following remarks on the Bri- 

sh Episcopal chapels on the continent 
conta in both painful and pleasing intell- 
gence. 


These sanctuaries, which have beer 
formed from time to time by the circum- 
stances of our alliance with foreign powers, 
the extension of our commerce, or the zeal 
of cur countrymen, are in some places ina 
state of decay or neglect which calls loudly 
fr some new regulation and inquiry.— 
Some are destroyed by the ravages of war, 
or occupied as depositories for its imple- 
ments; others are deserted by their minis- 
ters; and all, if re-established and duly 
regulated, would become a blessing of no 
common magnitude, not only to their im- 
mediate objects, but to the general pur- 
pose of advancing the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer.* While our excellent Establish- 
ment and scriptural formularies are neg- 
lected, and even censured, by many who 
ong from every tie of “duty and gratitude 
to uphold and defend them, at dome ; they 
are honoured and respected? abroad to an 
extent which none but eye and ear witnes- 
ses can conceive. As fur as my observa- 
tion has extended, from Holland to Russia, 
Tam sure the successors of Wickliffe will 
lose nothing by comparison with the 


“** The chapel at Hamburph is filled 
with military stores, Kc,; thal at Amster- 
dam has soap without service for six or 
seven years; (there is no service at Berlin, 
but a ah one in the house of the En- 
voy); that of Memelis deserted ; that of 
Moscow is burnt, and one is much wented 
at Riga, &e. &e?’ 
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modern disciples of Witsius, or Luther, or 


of the patriarchs of the Eastern Church ; 
and in the present form of the Jewish So- 
ciety these places open a wide door for the 
exercise of a ministry among the continen- 
tal Israelites, without interfering with ob- 
ligations of a local nature, without any in- 
fringement of the regular discipline of the 
church, or the expense of exclusive estab- 
lishments.”” 


Afier visiting all the synagogues and 
conversing with most of the chet Rabbi, 
from Rotterdam to Moscow, Mr. Way is 
deliberately of Gpimion that there is * a 
great commoation amcng the descendants of 
Abraham,” and that a more general wish 
is prevalent than ever betore exi-ted, to in. 
einto tbe nature and evidences of Chris- 
Mi ‘Vhe attempt made to revive the 
fewish sanhedrim ia France, fursecular pure 
n0ses 5 the almost s multaneous efforts of 
amore religious kind an fugland, Holland, 


and Russia; the increased priyileges of 
“lie Jews in 


ju 


Prussia and other states ; 
thea’ advances in morals, literature, and 
the arts,in Germany and elsewhere ; with 
the fact that many of them have been bap- 
‘ized into the Christian faith from real 
conviction, and still more from worldly 
motives; andthe scarcely less important 


Pcircumstatice that an attention to the edu- 


ration of their youth, and a rejection of 
falmudical fables for more manly and phi- 
losopliical researches, have become much 
more general than formerly among the 
Jewish mation;—are adduced by Mr, 
Way among the favourable auspices for 
nromoting their spiritual improvement. 


The state of the Jews is not wholly 
lisregardcd in ffoliand. At Rotterdam, 
there is a Missionary Society, which had 
appomted a special commission to inquire 
nto the state of the Jews in Holland; and 
avoluminous report was in) consequence 
irawn up on the subject some time since, 
w Dr. Scharpe, a respectable senior ot 
the Dutch Church, and a relation of te 
te venerable Granville Sharpe. A hun- 
ved Israelitish familes at Amsterdam 
we predisposed to make a profession of 
Christianity, which tev teach secretly in 
lieir families. At the University of De- 
venter, Mr. Way had an opportunity of as- 
ertaining, by means of an amicabie inter- 
course with the Professor of Hebrew, who 
ad advertised a course of Jectures, that 
Ucbrew literature is not wholly neglected 
Nthe Dutch Universities. 
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At Hanover, a number of Jews in the 
higher classes have lately been baptized, 
but, itis feared, solely with a view to ob- 
tain civil privileges and admission into 
Christian society. Mr. Way, here, as in 
most other places, obtained introductions, 
which promise to be of service to the future 
ellorts of the Socicty. 


In Prussia, the state of Jewish sociefy 
exhibits an appearance altogether dissimi- 
lar io that in any other country. The Rab- 
binical system has almost disappeared, and 
the commercial body is composed of men 
of more education and liberality of senti- 
ment than the ordinary class of Jewish tra- 
ders. The origin of this distinction is 
traced tothe writings of Moses Mendelso- 
lin, who passed lis life at Berlin, and rose 
toa higher degree of literary fame and 
personal distinction than any of his coun- 
trymen since Abarbanel and Maimon. His 
numerous followers acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as a prophet, and even a greater 
than ‘Moses. They are evidently sceptics, 
and have raised a considerable party under 
the name of * Reformed Jews.” In their 
synagogue, Which is very splendid, parts 
only of the service are read in Hebrew, the 
singing and preaching being in German. 
This innovating sect is said to be attempt 
ing to make proselytes in other countries, 
‘I conversed,” observes Mr. Way, * in 
one day with four Jews of this descrip- 
tion: one was a student of theology in the 
university; the second, a magnetizing 
physician; the third, a student in philoso- 
phy, moral and natural; and the fourth, a 
merchant, who had more sense than the 
other three. Tlicir opinions taken toge- 
ther might build a little Babel, but would 
not square with one stone of the true Jeru- 
salem. Not one had any knowledge of 
sin or its imputation: all conceived reli- 
gion to lie within the compass of reason 
and human power, and justification to be 
by works of man alone. ‘The philosopher 
quoted from Hesiod, ‘Les dieux ont mis 
aux portis de la Sagesse la Sueur,’—and 
he thought to climb heaven by labour, and 
that Pelion well placed on Ossa would give 
him sufficient elevation. The physician 
thought he could bring down the heavenly 
spark of faith by the friction and vibration 
of his wand of steet, and impregnate the 
waters of a tumbler with the powers of 
life. The merchant thought bimself the 
only righteous man in Berlin, because he 
never asked more for lis goods than he 
intended to take. His words and motto were, 
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* Gardez ce qui est droit, faites ce qui est 
juste, aimez les hommes —c’est la religion.’ 
The theologian seemed never to have heard 
of Adam or the Fail, nor had he any notion 
of the necessity of an atonement. He consi- 
dered sacrifice, not as typical, but as tem- 
porary, and salvation wholly within the pow- 
ers of manin his present state. How would 
the great Apostle have exhorted them all, 
that with one accord they should turn from 
these lying vanities to the service of the 


19? 


living God ! 


Many young Jewish students in the uni- 
versity came to Mr. Way, acknowledging 
that they were not satisfied with the reli- 
gious instruction of the schools ; and some 
of them, young men of real talent and re- 
search, appear capable of being rescued 
from the errors of their system, provided 
judicious means could be adopted for the 
purpose. The Hebrew Testaments and 
‘Vracts distributed by Mr. Way were re- 
ceived with thankfulness ; and both from 
his own personal interviews, and from a 
subsequent communication received from 
the Hon. George Rose, his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy at Berlin, our author had 
yeason to suppose that considerable and 
permanent impression had been made upon 
several members of the families which he 
visited in that place. Among other benev- 
olent attentions, Mr. Way left several co- 
pies of the Hebrew New Testament to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Cassius, a Lutheran 


minister, whom he had met at the palace of 
Princess Louisa, sister to the Duchess of 


York. The Princess informed him that these 
‘Testaments, notwithstanding the opposition 
ofthe Rabbi, had made great impression ; 
that Jews were constantly going in and out 
from the house of Mr. Cassius to obtain 
copies, and were seen in the streets in 
groups perusing them with much apparent 
devotion and interest. Mr. Way after- 
wards received a communication from 
John Parkinson, Esq. his Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Konigsberg, stating that at that 
place also the Jews were much struck with 


the object of the mission, and that some of 


the leaders among them wantcd but a 
slight impulse to propel them in the path 
of truth. 


In Russia, especialiv from his Imperial 
Majesty and Prince Galitzin, we need hard- 
ly say, that Mr. Way and his fellow-travel- 
ters received not only the most favourable 
reception, but the most cordial concur- 
rence. ‘Llie importance of this circum. 
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stance, in an empire containing not less 
than two millions of Jews, who are thus 
rendered accessible to the operations of 
the Society, can scarcely be too highly esti- 
mated. Mr. Way not unjustly observes, 
“IT need not remind your Lordship how 
often it has pleased the Almighty to make 
an imperial decree the turning point of 
several past dispensations towards his 
church and people. The days of Cyrus, 
Artaxerxes, Augustus, Justiman, and Con. 
stantine, will arise in successive recollec. 
tion; and as we are instructed to seek for the 
Suture things in the former, by Him who is 
‘the same vesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever,’ it is surely no presumption to hope 
that the heart of Alexander bas not been 
stirred up in vain to make this ‘ proclama. 
tion throughout ull his kingdom.’ ” 


The principal part of the remainder of 
Mr. Way’s letter relates to the imperial 
edicts for establishing a colony of converted 
Jews in the Russian dominions. (Vid, 
Christ. Observ. for 1817, p. 542.) The 
importance of this object, both as bestow. 
ing on the converted Jew a peaceful asy- 
lum from the persecution of his brethren 
and affording him the means of honest em- 
ployment in his new character, seems very 
considerable ; and every arrangement ap 
pears to have been made for rendering the 
enlightened design of the Emperor as use. 
ful and feasible as it is doubtless humane 
and munificent: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


We have much satisfaction in learning, 
from the Sixth Report of the society, 
delivered June 5, 1817, and recent: 
published,* that the National system ot! 
education has been gradually spreading 





* We would venture respectfully to sug- 
gest, to this and other societies, the im- 
portance of publishing their Reports as 
soon afterthe annual meeting as practica. 
ble. Much of the intelligence contained 
inthe present Report will be found in our 
number for June 1817 (p. 405), in our ac: 
count of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
speech at the annual meeting. Some few 
paruculars will necessarily recur in the 
present abstract —We would also. sug: 
rest, whether a more condensed and eco- 
nomical mode of printing the Report might 
not be desirable. s 
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itself, and taking deep root, throughout 
the United Kingdom ; and that in propor- 
tion as it becomes widely extended, its im- 
portant benefits are perceived, and new ac- 
tivity and zeal are excited on the part of 
the public to promote its exertions. The 
Prince Regent has been pleased to yvrant 
the society a charter of incorporation, 
which, by conferring on it a fixed and per- 
manent character, will, we trust, be a means 
of securing its strength, and perpetuating 
its blessings to distant ages. 

The Central School, in Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens, still continues to afford a complete 
and practical exhibition of the effects of 
the National system. ‘The children have, 
as usual, been twice publicly examined be- 
fore his Grace the Archbisbop of Canter- 
bury, and numerous visitors of rank and 
respectability ; and continue to evidence, 
in the decorum of their behaviour, the clear 
articulate manner in which they read, and 
the facility and correctness with which 
they reply to questions connected With their 
‘lessons, the high state of discipline to 
which they have been brought by the scci- 
ely’s system of education. Their general 
improvement in useful, elementary, and 
especially Christian knowledge, appears 
very satisfactory. 

the number of scholars has been increas- 
ed: the average of boys for the year has 
seen 579, and of girls 273 : the numbers at 
present on the list are, of the former 654, 
ind of the latter 340. It is satisfactory to 
ind, that the number of visitors during the 
year has been no less than 4,224—no slight 
proof of the interest of the public in the 
welfare of the institution. The number of 
masters admitted in the course of the year, 
ind who are retained in the service of the 
society, for the purpose of arranging 
schools, is 53; and of mistresses 25; be- 
sides 60 masters and 31 mistresses received 
N special application from clergymen and 
ther persons engaged in the formation of 
‘chools. Not less than 209 schools have 
veen taught the National system, by means 
' the society, during the last year. 

The progress of the system, we rejoice 
0 find, is not only very considerable in it- 
‘elf, but is becoming greatly accelerated 
‘om year to year. More than 250 schools 
‘ave been united to the society since the 
ormer Report, making the total number 
1009. At the previous anniversary, the 
umber of children, in these schools 
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amounted to 117,000; they are now esti- 
mated at 155,000. A very considerable 
number also of children, probably 40,000, 
imbibing useful instruction in the princi- 
ples uf the National system, though not 
immediately connected with the society. 

Our readers will jJearn with pleasure, that 
tne system is also extending its benefits to 
the British dependencies in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world. At the Bahamas, 
at Nassau (New Providence), at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and elsewhere, it is taking 
root, and producing very beneficial effects. 
— We have already adverted to its progress 
in Notth America, in our notice of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. (Ch. Obs. for 1818, p. $42.) 

At Calcutta and Bombay, under the pat- 
ronage of the Bishop at the former, and 
Archdeacon Barnes at the latter, the sys- 
tem has been introduced ; as well as at 
Chinsurah, among the natives, under the 
immediate patronage of the Government. 

Nor is the diffusion of the system confin- 
ed to England and her colonies : the Em- 
peror of Russia applied some time since 
tor four young Russians to be admitted 
into the Central School, where, in a very 
short period, they acquired our language 
with a clear articulation, and rapidly im- 
proved in reading and general information. 
‘The system was also about to be introduced 
into Siberia. 

The pecuniary grants of the year, for the 
erection of school-rooms, have been in 
number 61: of these, three have been of 
200/. one of 15u/. and twelve of 100/. each ; 
and the whole amount paid under this head, 
as appears from the Cash Account, has 
been 3655/. 1Us. A benefaction of 100%. 
from the late Princess Charlotte, with oth- 
er liberal donations, and a legacy of 1000/. 
S$ per cents. by the late Rev. Dr. Bell, pre- 
bendary of Westminster, are reported. 
The unappropriated sum, however, remain- 
ing with the society,does not exceed 3,000. 
‘The annual subscriptions are insufficient to 
meet the annual expenses of the Central 
Institution, and those connected with the 
general business of the society. These 
amounted last year to more than 25007. ; of 
which the expenses of the training masters 
and the other charges of the Central School 
were 1850/. and the incidentals 720/. ; while 
the annual subscriptions amount to but be- 
tween 1400/. and 1500/.; thus leaving an 
dnnual deficiency of upwards of 12007. whic!s 
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together with grants in aid of schools in 


union, has hitherto been supplied out of 


the capital stock of the society. The Com- 
mittee appeal forcibly on this subject to the 
members of the society and the public ; 
and we trust that their urgent solicitations 


will meet with a corresponding increase of 


the funds of this most important institu- 
tion, 

Among the interesting details in the Ap- 
pendix, there are some most useful practi- 
cal rules and estimaies for the erection of 
school-rooins, Which ougit to be consulted 
by all who are interested in the health and 
convenience of the children of the poor. 

We know rot how to withhold trem our 
readers the following extract from Mr. 
Baron Garrow’s Charge tothe Grand Jury, 
at the Gloucester Assizes, on Monday, Au- 
gust 18,1817, which is very properly an- 
nexed to the Society’s Report :-——* We az 
now upon the eve of the returia of that ia 
upon which, inthe last year, the Bishop of 
this diocese called your attention to the for 
mation of National scheols in this piace ; 
persuaded, no doubt, that the remedy for 
all these accumulated evils could best be 
attempted by preventing their causes; and 
that the surest, if not the only effectual, 
mode of diminishing the number of crimi- 
nals, was to form the minds of the great 
mass of the population to habits of virtue, 
and a love of order, by extending tlle means 
of instruction, and giving the infant poor a 
moral and religious education. Jntroduced 
under such auspices, the plan of a Diocesan 
National School could not fail to attract 
the most distinguished and illustrious pat- 
ronage in this city, where the infant tunguc 
has learnt to lisp the name of Raikes, and 
to bless him, who here first taught his 
countrymen to set apart a portion of the 
Sabbath, before wasted in idleness, to the 
instruction of those, who, but for such as- 
sistance, might have arrived at the period 
of manhood in utter ignorance. To this 
institution sap National Schocl, so hapni- 
ty founded, you have been protecting fa- 
thers ; and, lee the daily personal super- 
intendance of persons distinguished for vir. 
tue and goodness inthe other sex, it has, 
in. one short year, made such successful pro- 
gress in improving the condition of the ris- 
ing generation, that t invites its friends and 
others to a public examination of the effects 


produced in so short a period. It has been, 


by some, urged, 45 an objection to the es- 


tablishment of these schools, that they have 
a tendency tou remove men from their pro. 
per sphere, and to disorder society : and 
that, in giving education to your whole 
population, you would make the lower or. 
ders dissatisfied with their condition, and 
disposed tu aspire to others for w hich they 
are not qualified. You will thus, the objec. 
tors state, leave none to till the ground, or 
to carry on the useful, necessary, and 
dispensable occupaticns of humble life. | 
am persuaded that there is not any real 
foundation for such apprehensions ; but am 
convinced that men wil be better servants, 
labourers, and artisans, proportion as 
they are instructed in the duties of thei: 
respective stations ; and that all the var 
ous gradations in society will be better sup. 
plied, when moral and religious motives 
lend their powerful aid to the suggestions 
of interest, and the obligation of duty. Let 
us appes iL to the experience of the northern 
part of our island, and to our own, and ask 
—Has there becn, i in those districts, a de. 
ficiency in the number of persons to fil the 
various subordinate stations of labour ; or 
has their character for honesty, fidelity, so- 
brietv, and industry, suffered by theim- 
provement of their minds? It has_ been 
said too, that to instruct the poor to read, is 
to excite a curiosity which it may be dan 
gerous to gratify ; and that vou prepare 
them for the reception of the doctrines ot 
infidelity, blasphemy, and sedition. lam 
convinced that the direct contrary is the 
case ; and that those who would propagate 
these dangerous and destructive doctrines, 
would desire no better soil in which to sox 
the seeds of ruin, temporal and eternal, 
than the minds of persons at an early age 
totally destitute of instruction, I am_ per. 
suaded, that the humble attendant upo! 
these schools would baffle the attempt o! 
the scofler at religion, who would present 
to him his impious and diabolical parody on 
our Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the most 
sublime parts of the Liturgy of our Church; 
and, with the Bible in his hand, would lc 
able to detect, resist, and expose, the inf 
mous but unavailing endeavour to rob bin 
of his prospects of happiness here, and lis 
glorious hopes of an hereafter. But I fee! 
that Lam invading the province of others 
in whose hands this important subject 
has found, and will continue to find, the 
most powerful ar lvocates, and incur the 
hazard, by treating it imperfectly, © 
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injuring, rather than 


jects. 


«It may appear to some, that these topics 
are nut suited to this place; but I would 
observe, that no persons have more oppor- 


tunity of judging of their importance than 
those who are concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice. There is no security for 
any thug dear to Man in society, property, 
liberty, honour, life, but in the solemn ht. 
gation ander w hich justice is administered ; 
aa how can the totally ignorant and umin- 
formed understand or feel the high impor- 
tance of the solemn sanction? 


‘* Nor are the benefits derived from these 
[astitutions confined to their immediate ob. 
jects, or remote in theie effects. It has 
been attested by humane persons, who em- 
ploy much of their time in visiting the poor 
at their own habitations, that it is not diffi- 
cult to ciscover at the first entrance, whe- 
ther the children of the family are trained 
in these schools or destituté of instruction, 
The contrast of comfort and order to be 
found in the meanest abode of the one, and 
the filth and wretchedness, with the squa- 


promoting its ob- 
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lid miserable appearance of the objects that 
inhabit the other, are sure evidences to the 
practised philanthropiss. Cases are not 
wanting, in which parent's, who had never 
entered the porch of a place of worship, but 
had habitually wasted the Sabbath in idle. 
ness and mtoxication—who had never pro- 
nounced the name of their Redeemer but in 
horrid blasohemies and imprecations—have 
been induced, by the orderly and cheerful 
appearance of their children, on theirreturn 
from school; and by a sense ct shame, the 
effect of the silent reproach which the su- 
perior manners of their © fispeing conveyed ; 
to reiorm theirlives ; have become regular 
attendants at church, and presented them- 
selves,at the appointed seasous,at the Lord’s 
Table, surrounded by a virtucus and happy 
family.” 


It is pleasing thus to see authorities both 
civil and ecclesiastical, both judicial and 
episcopal. uniting in this enlightened and 
excellent design ; and we augur from their 
concurrence no small benefit both political 
and religious to the interests of succeed- 
ing generations. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 
‘He Congress is expected to meet at Aix- 
ja-Chapelle early in the month of Septem- 
ber. The eyes of Europe are naturally di- 
rected to the result of their deliberations. 
Until that is known.it would be vain to form 
conjectures respecting the policy which the 
great Powers may pursue on the subject of 
withdrawing the allied troops from France : 
this must depend on the actual state of that 
country, and the judgment which may fair- 
ly be formed of the probabilities of its fu- 
ture tranquillity. Even if they should be 
removed from the French territory, it is to 
be presumed that a considerable force will 
still occupy a commanding position on the 
frontier. 


The French funds continue to maintain 
their elevation, notwithstanding Joud ru- 
mours of an extensively ramified conspira- 
ev on the partofthe Royalists, the object 
of which is said to have been to procure the 
abdication of Louis XVIII. and to place 
Monsieur on the throne in his stead. Of 
the existence of such a conspiracy there 
loes not appear any satisfactory proof, be- 
Christ. Obsery. No, 199, 


mav lead, it is impossible to say ; 
cannot fail to be highly important. The 
United States 


yond the mere assertions of newspaper wri- 
ters.—Several arrests have indeed taken 
place, but we have as yet beard of none 
which give even a slight colour of probabi. 
lity to the alleged Roy ulist plot. 


The most interesting article of Foreier 
news which has reached us, respecis the 
forcible seizure of the Floridas by the troaps 
of the United States. A force under Ge- 
neral Jackson suddenly appeared before 
Pensacola, about the end of May, and took 
possession of it, expelling the Spanish gar 
rison. Towhs at results this act of hostilits 
but the; 


have for a long time manifest 
ed an ardent desire to possess the Floridas, 


and without doubt their possession must be 
attend led wi th many 
that country. 
however, 
justification of so unqualified an act of 


obvious advantages to 
The plea of convenience, 
will hardly be admitted as a valic 
gression; and we may expect to hear rea. 
sons, at least of a more specious kind, as 
signed forthe measure Ifa war with Spaiz 
should be the consequence of the intrusion. 
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and we deem this event by no means impro- 
bable, the United States will then feel 
themselves at liberty to embrace, without 
reserve, the cause of South American inde- 
pendence ; and its final triumph in that 
ease, we apprehend, would be no longer 
doubtful. If, on the other hand, Spain 
should submit to this injury, and content 
herself with loud but ineffectual remon- 
strances, the consequences are likely to 
prove equally fatal to her trans-Atlantic do- 
minion. The United States having mude 
this suceessful trial of the temper of Spain, 
will have less scruple in yielding effectual 
aid to the Independents, while they will al- 

so have acquired the means of doing so with 
much greater facility than before. They 
will be delivered from the fear of a rupture 
with Spain on account of any supplies they 
may furnish to her insurgent colonists,ifeven 
the hostile occupation of two entire colo- 
nies should lead to no measure of reprisals. 


A still more important consideration, as 
Great Britain is concerned, is, in what way 
our relations with the United States will be 
affected by this proceeding. Ht forms an 
advance on our West-Indian possessions 
which cannot be regarded with indiffer- 
ence; and it tends to give to North Ame- 
rica that commanding influence over the 
destinies of the Southern continent, which 
cannot fail vitally to affect our commercial 
interests. We trust, however, ifa confict 
should take place between Spain and the 
United States, that we shall at least act a 
neutral part, and, if we cannot by mediation 
restore a good understanding, confine our- 
selves to the cultivation of those commer- 
cial advantages whicl) must flow to us from 
their quarrel. —There is one good effect 
which we anticipate from the apprehended 
rupture, and which we regard as of no small 
value; it is, that an end will be put to the 
extensive Slave Trade, which the Spa- 
piards, and the Americans under the Spa- 
nish flag, have been ca wy on for the last 
three years on the coast of Afric: 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have very little Domestic informa- 
tion to convey to our readers this month, 
unless we enter intoa detail of the alterca- 
tions of the Election, which has at length 
terminated, and the animosities of which 
we feel little disposed to revive. We are 
grieved to find that some valuable members 
of the late Parliament have not been re. 
turned for the present: their loss will be 
severely felt, on questions connected with 
the moral and religious welfare of the coun- 
try. The election for Westminster, to 
which we adverted in our last, has termi. 
nated in favour of Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Sir Francis Burdett. The general result 
throughout the country, it is supposed, will 
lessen the majority in favour of the present 
Ministry by from thirty to forty votes. It 
is not yet ascertained when the new Parlia. 
ment will be convened for business—proba- 
bly in November. In the mean time, 
among other events of a favourable kind 
with which Ministers will be enabled to 
meet them, we are rejoiced to mention the 
late rap d increase of the public revenue. 
From the accounts made up to the 5th in- 
stant, it appears that the excess of the last 
quarter over the corresponding one in 1817, 
19 More than one million one hundred 
and twenty thousand peunds; and the ex- 
cess of the whele year over the former, 
more than three millions. The rise has 
been chiefly in the customs and excise; 
and has continued, and even increased, 
since these accounts were made up. 


The Duke and Duchess of Kent, whose 
marriage we mentioned in our last, have 
been re-married in this country. The 
Duke of Clarence, also, has been united to 
her Serene Highness the Princess Adelaide 
of Saxe-Meiningen. 


The health of Her Majesty, we are sor- 
ry to add, is said to be in a very precarious 
state, 


OBITUARY. 


For the Chsistian Observes 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WaA‘%- 
SON HUTCHINSON. 


Own Mondav the eleventh of May, 1818, 
an the thirty-sixth year of his age, died 
the Rev. George Watson Hutchinson, 





M. A., six years curate and six years 
vicar of Tutbury, in the county of Stat- 
ford; and formerly of Lincoln college, 
Oxford. He wasthe eldest son of Elisha 
Hutchinson, Esq., of Hagley Row, near 
Birmingham, and grandson of Thomas 
Hutchinson, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor 
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and afterwards Governor (1770—1774) of 
his Majesty’s then province ot Massachu- 
setts Bay, in North America.—The name 
of this gentleman is conspicuous in the esr- 
ly history of the American revolution. In 
consequence of his undissembled adherence 
to the royal cause, he was compiled, even 
before the commencc ment of hostilities, to 
withdraw from the colonies to the parent 
country, Where he spent the remainder of 
his life in retirement. Though he held, for 
a time, only the second office in the pro- 
vince, he had yet, in effect, entirely con- 
ducted its affairs; and he ultimately ac- 
quired such confidence with the govern- 
ment at home, that ministers pledged 
themselves, in the event of a successful ter- 
mination of the contest, to restore bimtoa 
situation which he had relinquished tn obe- 
dience to his own views of the fidelity due 
from a subject to his sovereign. The vene- 
ration of Governor Hutchinson for estab- 
lished institutions was inherited by the sub- 


ject of the present memoir ; who was born 


at Birmingham on the third of June, 1783. 
He was early designed by his parents for the 
service of the church; and, as far as such 
an office can be supposed capable of beng 
comprehended or approved in chikdhood, 
appeared to acquiesce in the designation. 
Nothing, however, of a properly religious 
nature developed itself in his general cha- 
racter and pursuits, till he reached his 
eleventh year. He then addressed to his 
mother a letter, which is still preserved in 
the family, and which, although it contains 
little more than a cento of such phrases as 
are usually current in religious circles, and 
to which a writer so young could attach but 
slender meaning, certainly indicated consi- 
derable sensibility of conscience. If, from 
the date of this disclosure to the period 
when he entered the University, his con- 
duct might be characterised as generally 
blameless, it clearly could not be regarded 
as furnishing any evidence of the direct in- 
fluence of religion. He passed through 
the common course of classical education 
atthe Free School in Birmingham, under 
the tuition of the Rev. John Cooke ; and 
was considered by this competent judge as 
one of his most intelligent and industrious 
pupils. During his residence at Oxford, 
his studies were almost exclusively confin- 
ed to ancient literature. At this period he 
began to cultivate an intimacy with the 
standard classics, and particularly with the 
poets of higgpative country ; and many of 
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the productions of his academical days 
were poetical. He commenced (1803) but 
never completed a prize poem on the sub- 
ject of Palestine ; little anticipating, at the 
moment, the approaching and splendid suc- 
cess of Mr. Reginald Heber, the merits of 
whose perfurmance he was able critically 
to estimate ; and, at the same time, to ad- 
mire without feelings of rivalry. 


At college, and indeed through life, Mr, 
Hutchinson was averse to much society ; 
and such was primarily the native modes- 
ty, and afterwards the Christian unobtru- 
siveness of his character, that, even of his 
few associates, not every one was conscious 
of the superiority of his talents. Espe- 
cially, those who became acquainted with 
him in his more mature years, were not, in 
all instances, aware of the acuteness, inde- 
pendence, and vigour of intellect, which he 
had evinced in the vernal season of life. 
The structure of his mind was original. 
He had keerly aud philosophically observ- 
ed mankind ; and of their manners,although 
he surveyed them but from a distance, his 
descriptions were highly graphic ; and it is 
but justice to add, that the powers of satire, 
which he possessed, he knew how to exer- 
cise without their malignity. The writer 
of this paper has recalled the images and 
impressions of other days, by reading many 
sheets of his friend’s earlier compositions ; 
and in their perusal, after the lapse of sever- 
al years, recognizes talent, discrimination, 
taste, and a certain delicacy and pensive- 
ness, and at the same time strength of sen- 
timent, which in their combination afford 
ample evidence, that had Mr. Hutchinson 
pursued hterature as a profession, he might 
have enrolled his name among the most 
popular,—the most deservedly popular wri- 
ters of the present age. But other pursuits 
demanded and obtained his attention. 
About the time at which he was entering 
upon the serious realities of life, he appears 
to have effected a kind of sudden escape 
from the magic circle of merely secular 
learning. This may be numbered among 
the crises of his spiritual life. The lan- 
guage of the poet, whom he seems to have 
selected (not perhaps intentionally) as the 
model of his own compositions, was at this 
period realized in a manner which, however 
incomprehensible it might have been to that 
poet himself, was well understood by his 
admirer : 
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“The mossy tountains, and the sylvan shades, 
Phe drveanis of Pindus, and the Aonran maids, 
Delight no more.--Oh Thou my VOICE Inspire, 
Who touch’d [saiah’s hallowed lips with fire !” 


The apparently rapid transition of his 
mind, not indeed from the slavery, but at 
icast from the undue influence of the imagt- 
nation, and its attendant perils, to a sense 
of the responsibility and selfdenying dunes 
of the clerical profession, was such as had 
not been fully anticipated even by the par- 
tality of his friends. Fromthe day when 
he undertook the care of souls, he seemed 
(0 draw a broad line between the objects 
which had hitherto almost entirely engruss- 
edhom, and ihe one great object then open- 
ne upon hisview. ILtis true, that to the 
close of his life he retained a high but re- 
zulated consciouscess of the powers of lite- 


rature ; and occasionally indulged himself 


inreading such efforts of living genus as he 
judged nvgit be saf ly selected from the 
current publicauoans of the day. Ameng 
these may be specificd Mr. Southey’s Rod- 
erick. This instance is adduced chiefly by 
way of incidentally illustrating the appre- 
hensiveness of his own mind. He had oc- 
casio, soon after his perusal of that produc- 
tion, with a view to some charitable pur- 
nose, to write a short piece on a religious 
sub ect; and which he had so evidently, 
vet unconsciously, co:oured wiih the poet’s 
manner, that a friend, to whom he shewed 
it, without mentioning the author, imme- 
diately discovered that, whoever the writer 
might be, he had come to his task under 
the influence of Mr. Southev’s muse. The 
composition itselfis preserved with melan- 
choly interest, as the /ast excursion of lis 
imagination ; and it remains— 


Like the remembered tone of the mute lyre !” 


Mr. Hutchinson began his ministerial ca- 
reer under circumstances considerably eim- 
harrassing to aperson so sensitive, reserv- 
ed, and unacquainted, at least practically, 
with the details of life, as himself. In his 
new and untried situation, every individual 
and every external circumstance was 
strange to him. Through many difficulties, 
which, though they might not have pre- 
sented any perplexities to minds of a dif- 
ferent texture, were to him of a very formi- 
dable nature, he urged his way, persevered, 
and prospered. He established himself in 
the pastoral government of his parish ; 
and having so done, lived as a luminous 
example to all his clerical brethren, till 
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it pleased God, after a few weeks illness, 
to trausiate him into the eternal world. 


A portrait of Mr. Hutchinson’s spiritual 
character will not here be attempted : 
neither is it at all necessary. There every 
where exists a general family likeness 
among such as are separated from the 
world as ** sons of God,” and * jout-ieirg 
with Christ ;” whence it may be reasonably 
inferred, that the graces usually character- 
istic of the community of believers shone 
around and beantified his spiritual progress, 
If he were eminent in any one point of ex- 
cellence, he probably best succeeded where 
many religious persons most painfully feel 
their own weakness,—in meckness aud low- 
liness of mind ;—and it is believed that he 
possessed the consequence annexed to this 
state, in finding rest to Ins soul. He was 
biessed with an unusual indifference to 
the hopes or anxieties of the present world ; 
so that in his case, and in a tiuly unearthly 
sense, “the deep and calm under-current 
of life glided away, undisturbed by the 
storms which vex and agitate the upper 
surface.” It is understood that his hours 
ot devotional retirement were attended with 
much religious pleasure to himself; and on 
his return from every public ministration, 
lle was accustomed toseck the solitude of 
the closet, in order that he might implore 
a blessing upon his flock and their shep- 
herd. 


Of his conduct as a Clergyman, even the 
details of truth, embellished by no art of 
the reporter, might easily be mistaken for 
a kind of posthumous adulation, His regu- 
lar course of duty on the Sunday was as 
follows :—At eight in the morning he be- 
gan the ministrations of the day by instruct- 
ing for an hour the young persons connect- 
ed with an extensive cotton factory esta. 
blished in the parish; the succeeding hour 
and a half were spenteither at the Sunday 
school, or in teaching a number of grown- 
up persons at the vestry ; then commenc- 
ed the morning service at the church, which 
usually lasted till near one o’clock ; at half- 
past one he returned to the school, and 
thence immediately to the afternoon pub- 
lic service ; at half-past five he attended, 
forthe third time in the day, the Sunday 
school, for an hour; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded directly to the vestry, where, till 
eigiitin the evening, he devoted his time to 
a class of persons excluded by circumstan- 
ces from other modes of instruction, anc 
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whom he examined in three chapters of 


the Bible, which they had studied during 
the preceding week. Added to all this, 
were the morning and evening devotions 
of the family. 


Mr. Hutchinson having established a 
parochial library, which it is almost super- 
fluous to say consisted of religious and in- 
structive books, attended every Monday 
evening for one hour, in order to distribute 
and register the volumes. ‘he succeeding 
hour he spent in superintending a writing 
school for poorchildren. On ‘Tuesday eve- 
ning he instructed the above-mentioned 
adults in writing and arithmetic, from half- 
past seven o’ciock till nine*. On Wed- 
nesday, at the same hours, lic attended the 
young persons at the cotton-factory. Thurs- 
day was the lecture evening at the church. 
On the two remaining days of the week 
were no regular engagements; except 
that on the second Friday of the month he 
attended in the evening to arrange the con- 
cerns of an Association instituted for the 
triple purpose of aiding the funds of the 
Bible, Church Missionary, and Jewish So- 
cieties. The sums annually raised under 
his superintendence were very considera- 
ble ;—a circumstance the more deserving 
notice from the fact that they arose chiefly 
from the small weekly contributions of per- 
sons in the lower classes of the communi- 
ty. 


Among minor instances of his various 
endeavours to effect good, may be mention- 
ed his exertions to transfer the monthly 
meetings of the Friendly Society from the 
public-house to the school-rcom. In this 
his success was only temporary, as it was 
idly pleaded that the sobriety of the regula- 
tion prevented the society’s increase. He 
endeavoured also, though but with incom- 
plete success, to abolish the Statute Fair, 
held for the ostensible purpose of biring 
servants, but which only afforded an oppor- 
tunity for sensuality and turbulence ; and 
solicited, in the first instance personally, 
and in three succeeding years by letter, 
about two hundred of the neighbouring gen- 
Uemen and principal householders to em- 
ploy their influence in restraining their de- 
pendants from perpetuating the mischief 
by their presence. His interference with 
the club and Statutes, which by many may 


ed — 





*This, after about one year’s continuance, 
ceased in the summer of 1817 ; in conse- 
quence of the non-attendance of the sub 
ects of instruction 
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be deemed a matter too insignificant to be 
inserted 1 more important details, is here 
brought forward as an illustration of a prin- 
ciple uniformly recognized by Mr. Hutch- 
inson,—that the regulation or abolition of 
local institutions becomes a powerful aux- 
iliary in the. spiritual improvement of a 
parish. The reformaiion, or the entire 
dissolution, of a corrupt institution or cus 

tom, was not, indeed, in his view, religion 
itself; but he was well aware that what- 
ever had even the semblance of good, bore 
a definable relation to the dearest interests 
of mankind. 


Amidst the engagements above enume- 
rated, Mr. Hutchinson redeemed time to 
write, in the twely* years of his ministry, 
upwards of one thousand original sermons ; 
and, during the same space, he addressed 
his own congregation from the pulpit more 
than fifteen hundred times. Of the gene- 
ral tone of bis preaching it is’ sufficient 
eulogy to assert, that it harmonized with 
the spirituality and practical cast of his 
private and pastoral character. In his ser- 
mons, although they were in themselves 
short, and delivered with many deliberative 
pauses, there was such variety and minute- 
ness of detail as to make them co-extensive 
with the whole range of a Christian’s duty 
towards God, bis neighbour, and himself. 
Some departments of his public teaching 
will doubtless be considered original. He 
composed, for example, a series of sermons 
on the martyrs under the Marian persecu- 
tion. Intheirhistory and ** victorious ago- 
nies”? he possessed indecd a certain de 
gree of natural interest, from the circum- 
stance of his being lineally descended, in 
the maternal line, from John RKogers, Pre. 
bendary of St Pau:’s ; one of the fathers 
of the English Chu:ch, and the proto- 
martyr of those who suffered in Smithfield 
atier the demise of Edward the Sixth. Not 
that the descendant of this leader of the 
noble army of the witnesses of that period, 
derived from the claims of ancestry a more 
stedfast attachment to the memory and 
doctrines of the Reformers tian he would 
otherwise have possessed; but he felt him 
self, as it were, personally interested, as one 
of the martyrs’ posterity, in the perpetuits 
of their faith and character. 


As to Mr. Hutchinson’s manner in the 
reading-desk and pulpit, he was always 
earnest and serious; and semetimes im- 
passioned and urgent to a degree which 
seldom appeared in his manner elsewhere ; 
so thathe seemed to reserve hischief ener- 
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gies for the service of the sanctuary. If 
he were an enthusiast in any thing, he was 
so in his admiration of the liturgy; or, it 
might be more correct to state, that in the 
act of reading it the fervour of his devotion 
appeared instantly to kindle, and to glow 
throughout with steady and undiminished 
ardour, It was observed, however, that at 
the celebration of the Eucharist his devo- 
tional feelings apparently reached their 
highest elevation: he then seemed to be 
‘nigh spher’d in teaven :” and if we may 
so speak of a human instrument, he thea 
communicated, to such as were like-mind- 
ed with himself, earnest of everlasting plea- 
sure. 


Mr. Hutchinson visited the sick with 
persevering punctuality ; and Maimtaimed, 
move or less, a pastoral supermiendence 
over a population of thirteen bundred peo- 
ple. Some deduction must be made from 
this number, by the consiverction of a con- 
gregation of Dissenters existing in the par- 
ish; the members of which did not, of 
course, recognise his clericalclaims. It is 
proper to state, in this connection, that al, 
though he far surpassed the generality of 
ecclesiastics in supporting the Established 
Church, he never watched for opportunities 
of skirmishing with Non-conformists in 
private ; nor did he compromise the digni- 
ty of the pulpit by declarming against their 
separation. In his opinion, the hours of 
public instruction were too short and unfre- 
quent to be wasied in controversy ; anal 
particularly as the parties were very rarely 
present to hear themselves refuted. He 
had higher aims; ard was conscious that 
the previous question should be determined 
whether his hearers, of whatever commu- 
nion, were really members of the Mystical 
Church. His actual « pposttion to Dissent 
manifested itself in endeavours to make the 
adherents of the National Establishment 
consistent with their own creed and acts of 
devotion ;—to elevate the mere seif-com- 
placent Churchman into that state in which, 
yraseology of his cwn 


according to the ] \ 
he one with 


service-book, he weuld 
Christ, and Christ with him;” being per- 
fectly assured that any umon with the 
Church, short of this, would find and leave 
nen far—oh how far !—from the kingdom 
of God. Inretference to this topic, it oughe 


to be added, in justice to the memory of 


thisexcellent person, that when,in the ear- 
Sér nart of his residence at Futbory, he was 
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tempted, in consequence of the hostile atti. 
tude assumed by Dissent, to make repri- 
Ssals, the temptation was entirely resisted ; 
though sufficiently powerful to disturb the 
composure of a man who, as the reader will 
have gathered from preceding notices, was 
always prepared to take up astrong position 
on the side of the hierarchy. Mr. Hutch. 
ingon Was, however, too intimately conver- 
sant with the identity of human nature, un- 
der all its external varieties, not to be fully 
aware that men may also be mere, self. 
complacent Dissenters, and as far from the 
celestial inheritance as their formal breth- 
ren in the Establishment which they have 
deserted ; and that many retire in disgust 
and consternation from the assumed cor. 
ruptions of the Church, without forsaking 
themselves—their selfishness, intolerance, 
vanity, and worldliness of spirit. 


Among Mr. Hutchinson’s papers were 
found many memoranda relative to the cases 
of sick persons, designed, as it would ap. 
pear, exclusivgly for his own use. There 
were also details of personal conferences on 
religious points with various individuals ; 
and, besides these, some striking examples 
of the spiritual anatomy of his own heart. 
lt might be calculated by some casuists, 
that a clergyman thus laborious, indefatiga- 
ble, and vigilant over himself, must be well 
satisfied with the vigour and varied extent 
of hisexertions; andthat inthe event of 
such endeavours becoming abortive, he 
would promptly charge the failure upon 
others. In pout of fact, it was far other. 
wise. This faithful steward was ever dis- 
satisfied with his own fidelity. When he 
spoke of himself—though this seldom oc- 
curred—his language, to such at least as 
could not sympathize with the religious sen- 
sibilities of a Christian, might easily have 
borne the appearance of affected humilia- 
tion. Whatever were the positive success 
of his ministry, his own expectations of 
communicating good, and especially when 
the more vivid impressions of life had pass- 
cd away, were by no means sanguine. 
Experience instructed him to be cautious 
in expecting to gather fruit, even from the 
most luxuriant blossoms of profession. In 
several instances he had _ been _ bitterly 
disappointed ; and he only followed the 
natural course of the human mind, if in 
his latter years he uttered accents of de- 
spondency, under circumstances where 
the same Gospel which discourages the 
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ardour of inexperience, forbids a surren- 
der to unbelieving and unproductive des- 
that the 
general strain of his public teaching, for 
some months previously to his last illne ss, 
was a kind of awful expostulation with 
his Huck on the apparent unprofitableness 
of the spiritual relation subsisting between 
It was indeed inferred, from some 
expressions dispersed anong his later ser- 
that he regarded himself as having 
Whatever might 
nothing 
was ever disclosed, either publicly or in 
private, beyond general lamentations re- 
in his own 


pair. It is, however, certain, 


them. 


mons, 
finished his commission. 
have been his precise meaning, 


specting his having out-lived, 
estimation, the prospects of usefulness. 


His departure was unexpected and sud- 
den, and the immediate effect on his pa- 
rishioners was peculiarly impressive. Eve- 
ry thing seemed to suffer a pause ; and the 
insensible 
few individuals felt them. 
selves overtaken, as by the judicial displea- 
imputing the cause of 
his removal to their own unfruilfulness, 
acted in the spirit of those who once in- 
quired, Lord, is it J?—The external tri- 


touched the 


Not a 


sensation most 


hearts. 


sure of God; and, 


butes of respect to his memory corres- 
ponded to this deen-felt conviction of the 
loss sustained. It was determined that a 
general mourning should be observed in 
the parish for six weeks; that the church 
should be hung in black at the public 
expense; that a suspension of _ busi- 
ness should take place, and the shops be 
closed, on the morning of his burial ; and 
that the inhabitants generally should 
fullow the funeral procession to the grave. 
The ceremonies of his interment on the 
appointed day were conducted with an af- 
fecting and unusual solemnity. ‘+ Devout 
men carried him to his burial, and made 
great lamentation over him.” The feel- 
ings awakened by the discharge of this 
final duty were heightened by the circum- 
stance of his remains being deposited in the 
same chancel, whither but a few years be- 
fore he had assisted in conveying the only 

corruptible part of a friend* of one spirit, 
one aim,one hope with himself; whom 

he had attended in the last days of his mili- 
tant state; and with whom, as we believe, 

he will enjoy the beatific visions ofeternity. 

On the succeeding Sunday a funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev Edward 


The Rev. Jonathan Stubbs, of Utoxe- 
ier. See the Christ. Obsery. for 1810, 
pp. 796, and 820—-S826 
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Cooper, Rector of Hamstall-Ridware and 
of Yoxall,—the common friend of these 
exemplary men, now united in death, This 
discourse, distinguistied by its author’s 
characteristic seriousness, simplicity, and 
earnestness for the salvation of mankind, 
has been since published*, and generally 
circulated among the persons more imme- 
diately interested in the doctrine, exhorta- 
tions, and warnings deduced from its 
subject. 


May the writer be permitted to suggest, 
that those among Mr. Hutchinson’s survi- 
vors who, from whatever cause, have most 
reason to deplore this separation, should 
own the new obligation imposed upon 
them, of following jis faith and patience. 
It is thus that he may yet live, and not in 
their merely human regrets, which, how- 
ever ** refined from passion’s dross,” are 
essentially only the sorrow of the world ; 
but in their earnestly striving, as he strove, 
to enter in at the strait gate; and to dis- 
cover and pursue the narrow path along 
which he marshalled their course to ever- 
lasting peace. Then he will neither have 
lived nor died in vain. If we go to his 
grave, it will scarcely be to weep there, 
but to perform an act of willing gratitude 
to God for having removed tor ever his 
servant from the temptations, disappoint- 
ments, and pains of mortality ; and to 
breathe a prayer that he would « shortly 
accomplish the number of his elect, and 
hasten his kingdom.” As far as we are thus 
familiarized with the hopes of immortality, 
we are gaineis by every event which con- 
strains us to look for our daily felicities be- 
yond the limits of this state of existence ; 
we are enriched by our very losses; we 
live by the death of our most endeared 
friends; and extend the communion of 
saints into the unseen world. 


The early, and, as we call it, prema- 
ture dissolution of such a man doubtless 
surrounds itself with a certain gloom and 
mysteriousness, which no sagacity of ours 
can peneirate ; but the hour is hastening 
onward when the regular confusion of the 





* By Cadell and Davies, price 1s. Mr. 
Cooper’s Sermon appears to consist with 
the character given of it by our corres- 
pondent in the tex’. It contains some par- 
ticulars of Mr Hlutchinson’s ministry not 
to be found inthe Memoir. We recom- 
mend it to general perusal ; and especially 
to such persons as are professionally inte: 
ested in its details EDITOR 
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life that now is will disappear. In ihe 


mean time, let us bear in mind, and, if 


this may be, apply to ourselves , the conso- 
lations which Jesus Christ addressed to 
the earliest teachers of his church,—‘* Ye 
shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy. 1 will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoic e and your joy 
no man taketh from you.” Except for 
these and similar promises, how cheerless 
and dark would be ihe days, in which God 
asseris his awfulright over bis creatures, 
by sending among then 1, and when least e x 
pected, the ministers of sorrow, pain, and 
death! These are the times which try 
men’s souls; and happy are they who find 
that their Lord 7: a strong refuge in the 
day oftrouble. We shall all sooner or later 
be convinced, thathuman expectations are 
visionary and unsubstantial; and if we 
Possess nothing better than this sad convic- 
tion, the hour of calamity will too certain- 
ly “ come upon us as a snare”? On the 
contrary, as the dead are blessed which 
die in the Lord ; so are the survivors bless- 
ed, in proportion as the tears which na- 
ture sheds are mingled with resignation, 
and with a humble consciousness, that al- 


though they have lost what no human re. 
suurces can possibly restore ; yet the great- 
er, and the greatest treasure is retained; 
know) ing w ho hath said,—** Fear not; I am 
the First and the Last :.I am he that liveth, 
and was dead; and behold I am alive for 
evermore ; and have the keys of hell and of 
death!” If we possess a vital interest in 
this assurance, we shall be reconciled to 
every earthly privation ; and with regard to 
ihe circumstances connected with the dy- 
ing hours and actual departure of our 
friends, we shall then find it to be no fic. 
tion of the imagination, that in sickness 
and in death they 


* Are Angels sent on errands full of love ; 
For us they languish, and for us they die !’’ 


Their languor and their dissolution will 
instrumentally impart to things unseen a 
greater reality than, in our view at least, 
they possessed before; and thus tend to 
quicken our religious progress towards its 
consummation; that so, by the merits ot 
His Passion and Death, we may, ‘at the 
general resurrection inthe last day, be found 


acceptable in his sight.” 


R D, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have 


received a letter signed An risiGoTra, which, after some preliminary com- 


pliments to what the writer is pleased to call * the candour and liberality of this val- 


uable publication,” 


proceeds to express,in no very candid or liberal spirit,the writer’sin- 


dignation at a paper in our Number for April, signed L. M.,relative to the propriety of 


introducing a * dissent’ if interest” into parishes. 


Without giving any Opinion upon 


the sentiments of that paper,we would simply ask wed ANT1IBIGOTRA did not employ 


himself in answering it, 


agile thanin animadvertin 


¢ upon us for tts admission. A 


Dissenter upon princi le ought of all men least to ae to fair and temperate dis 


cussion; a and whatever ANTIBIGOTRA May imagine, 
withthe truly “candid” and * liberal” portion of our 


gained far more than we have lost by t taking 


we have reason to kn: w, that, 
Dissenting brethren, we have 
ce a firm and decided, ‘though we trust not 


a) 
art relative to the — at issue bet ween them and the 


an intemperate or irritating, 7 
Established Church. 
10 punish us in pocket ; 


asnlene to pav the postage o t thin letter. 


Unable, however, to punish us by his pen, he determines at least 
for he ad a, * [am too much out of humour with your April 
We were not aware that sending: anony- 


mous letters postage unpaid, was a usual mode of pili lishing literary or religious de 


line juencies. 


The papers alluded to by G. H. were sent by post, as he requested, immediately after 


the receintof his first letier. 
cording to his 
he — rsof Meme 
‘3, 
Pcie NSIS; 
are under consiclertion. 
We fully agree with F. L. D. relative 


oly of their religious wants. 


is he appears to wish for would effect such benefits as he perhaps anticipates. 


on the numerous Canals of this kingdom, and the 
We are, however, far from certain that such asociety 


AustTen’s also were forwarded to his Bookseller’s, ac 


—. st, more than two months since, 
:ro are left as desired, 

Bp. H.; W. A. C ; Eninensis; Vini; J—-N—D.; T. K. & DJ ; 
and a Memoir communicated by J. W.N 


Joun; CLErRIcvs 
‘have been received, and 


tothe immoral habits of the Boatmen employed 


he importance of attending to the sup- 


We e 


: believe that something of the kind exists, or did exist, at Paddington, the grand point 


of junction of the principal canals; from which he may possibly obtain further infor 


e subiect of his letter. 
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